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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults” 


To the Adult Deaf and Hard-of- Hearing 


The keynote of the method is training in synthetic understanding, the 
grasping of the thought as a whole, by watching the movements of the visible 
speech organs. 

Private and class instruction.: Day and evening conversation and practice 
classes. Lectures by lip-reading. Normal training course. Ask for circulars. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (Incorporated) 
18-20 E. 41st Street Edward B. Nitchie, A. B., Principal New York City 


Mr. Nitchie is the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published by Frederick 


- It may be ordered from the School op 


through any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 


San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 


Medal of Honor, Department of Education 
Panama-Pacyic International 


Ex positwon 
406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
For the Adult Deaf 


Miss Lucy Ella Case, 
408 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Correctionsin Defects of Speech. 


Vandeventer and Westminster 


THE PITTSBURGH SCHOOL 
FOR THE HARD-OF-HEARING 
Nitchie Method Used 
Miss ELIZABETH BRAND, Principal 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Conversation 
Current Events 
Classes. 


5127 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Private Lessons. 
Classes, 


Boston School of Lip- Readi 
Nitchie Method Pri 
Private Lessons. Classes formed for 


Deaf Pupils. Conversation Classes for all 
pupils. For particulars address 
LINA M. CRAIN 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, } 
WwW n School of Lip-Reading 
Nitchie Method Used 
Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. N. We 


Washington, D. C. 
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INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


Denver School of Lip-Reading : 


Nitchie and Muller-Walle Methods 


Miss B. WHITAKER, A. 
513 Denham Building 


Denver, Colorad 


MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Nitchie Method Used 


Miss VIRGINIA SINCLAIR, A, B. 
402 Providence Bldg., 410 Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, ¥ 


Oakland School for the Hard-of-Hez 


INSTRUCTION IN Lip-READING 


Elizabeth R. Poindexter-——Coralie N. Kenfield 
306 DALZIEL BUILDING 


Miss Elizabeth G. DeLany, A. B., 
711 Oswego Street, Syracuse, N, Y, 


Miss Florence E. Hutman, 
356 Sandford Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


MISS FRANCES J. TAPP 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 


Nitchie Method 
1527 Third Avenue 


ing Course. Moderate Terms. 


7 East 42d Street 


Manhattan School for the Hard-of-Hearing 


Private and Class Instruction in Lip-Reading. Lessons also in German, 
Practice Classes and Lectures. 


MISS LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN, Principal 


Normal Train- 
Send for Circular. 


New York City 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Louisville, Ky. 


Miss Morgenstera’s new book, ‘Lip-Reading for Class Instruction,” published by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, New 
York City, isa practical textbook, intended for use in the class-room as well as for individual instruction; also for self-it 
tion. Order from the Publisher or the Volta Bureau or the School. 


~ (See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on two following pages.) 
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A COURSE IN ENGLISH 
for Pupils in Deaf Schools, by 
J. W. JONES 


Book I, for Upper Primary Grades. . . .$0.50 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar 


Book III, for High School Grades. . 

They are especially adapted to calivate 

the reading habit and language sense. 
Published by the 

STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

COLUMBUS OHIO 


GREEK PHOTOPLAYS 


By Effie Seachrest 


Exquisite stories to dramatize, and a little 
drama illustrated with unique pictures that 
will delight children. 

There are four color plates in classic style 
by Blashfield, and in halftones from photo- 
graphs asin a motion-picture play, scene 
after scene of children in character illus- 
trating theaction of stories and play printed 
below. Write for folder. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


What People Do 


Lessons on the Trades and Occupations 
Illustrated in color 76 cents each ($7.50 per dozen) 


Language Drill Stories 


For Third -Year Classes 
Illustrated in color 70 cents each ($7.50 per dozen) 


The Question Book 


For Second -Year Classes 
Illustrated in color 70 cents each ($7.50 per dozen) 
By Louise Upham 
Orders may be sent to the Author 
Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VOICE CULTURE 


AND 
SPEECH ARTICULATION 


For proper teaching and for securing 
proper pronunciation, use the best books: 


PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH (A. M. Bell) 
Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50 


PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION (A. M. Bell) 
Cloth, $1.50 


The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Formation and Development 


Elementary English Sounds 


Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 


CLARKE SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


LIP-READING FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION 


By LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 
Teacher of Lip-Reading, New York Evening Schools 


Cloth, $1.00 postpaid. 200 pages. 


Just from press; the only ¢extbook on the market 
for class-room instruction of hard-of- hearing and 
deaf pupils. Intended for use as a textbook in 
schools having classes of hard-of-hearing and deaf 
children; also for use in teaching hard-of- hearing 
adults; also admirably adapted to self-instruction. 


Send for descriptive leaflet. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE 
Publishers 


11-15 Union Square New York City 
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THE RAVEN, by Poe. Phonic (world-romic) text, paper, 
bostpaid 49c. By RoBeERT MoRRIS PIERCE, Secretary for 
America of the /nternational Phonetic Association. 

Languages Publishing Co., 143 W. 47th St., New York City. 


BARRY’S FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 


is particularly helpful in aiding backward 
children to acquire a good command of the 
English language. Price, $1.50, net. Orderfrom 
KATHERINE F. Barry, School for the Deaf, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Defective Speech 


Parents of children * defective speech 
will find A. M. Bell’s 


‘Faults of Speech”’ 


very helpful in correcting speech errors 
in the home. 


Paper cover, 25 cts. Cloth Bound, 50 cts. 


The VoltaBureau, Washington, D.C. 
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NE of our best English dictionaries 

gives this answer to the question in 
the title: “The faculty or sense by which 
we get perception of sound.” This ful- 
fills the purpose of giving a brief and 
truthful statement of the meaning of a 
word, and little more can be required gf 
a dictionary ; but in this case, as in many 
others, we are not sure the reader fully 
comprehends all the terms used in the 
definition. Some of the defining words 
may themselves require explanation. 
What is sound ; what is perception? Just 
here it may be objected that it is quite 
unnecessary to define sound. It is one of 
our commonest words, learned in child- 
hood, and nearly everybody knows its 
meaning. It is true that almost every 
one is familiar with the popular notion 
that sound is something outside of our 
bodies and received by us through the 
ear; something which we can produce, 
but which is more frequently produced 


CORTI'S ORGAN, SHOWING NERVE FIBERS, RODS OF CORTI, AND HAIR-CELLS 


WHAT IS HEARING? 


BY BEN CLARK GILE, M.D. 


by many things, animate and inanimate, 
quite independently of human agency. 
This mistaken popular notion is held by 
the majority of people, and that majority 
includes many persons of intelligence 
who accepted the opinion in childhood 
and never afterward took occasion to in- 
quire whether it conformed to the teach- 
ings of physical science. 

It is not strange that this erroneous 
idea is very prevalent; for it is imbedded 
in the structure of our language and it 
influences our forms of expression, even 
when we know its inaccuracy. It must 
be remembered that our linguistic forms 
and idioms came into use long before the 
development of the physical sciences, and 
that in describing natural phenomena lan- 
guage expresses what seems to happen 
rather than what actually occurs, from 
the sceintific point of view; thus we 
speak of the shrill sounds emitted by the 
birds awakening at dawn, of the whist- 
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ling wind and the murmuring waves. 
These forms of speech are inaccurate, 
just as it is inaccurate to say that the sun 
rises and sets or that the dew falls. All 
such statements describe what seems to 
be, not what really is. 

To gain an accurate comprehension of 
the nature of sound, we must be guided 
by the science of physics, not by the 
modes and methods of popular speech, 
which is the product of a long-continued 
growth, not of research and exact study. 
Probably the most direct way to attain 
our object is to consider the production 
of a sound, following the process step by 
step from the beginning to the end; for, 
familiar as the phenomena are, their suc- 
cession and development are worthy of 
careful study. 

Let us take as an illustration a steeple 
clock, which is striking.the hour. The 
mechanism employed comprises a_ bell 
made of sonorous metal and a hammer 
striking quick, steady blows. When 
struck, the bell is thrown into a state of 
active vibration, and this vibratory move- 
ment is communicated to the surrounding 
air. The physical qualities of the atmos- 
phere are such that its vibrations assume 
an undulatory or wave-like character 
(unda-wave), and the waves starting 
upon the surface of the bell are propa- 
gated in all directions. The velocity of 
these waves, or their rate of movement 
from the central starting point, is about 
a mile in five seconds; the length of each 
particular wave and the number of waves 
succeeding each other in a second of time 
are features of the undulation which are 
determined by the producing action, and 
these features are constant. In other 
words, the stroke of the hammer upon 
the bell produces atmospheric waves 
which are of unvarying length and al- 
ways reach the same number in a second 
of time. These undulations have other 
features which are changeable; but the 
two just cited are invariable so long as 
the causative action remains the same. 

Some of the undulations proceeding 
from the bell reach the auricle or visible 
part of the ear and are propagated 
through the air contained in the external 


auditory meatus. Here they encounter a 
wall closing the passageway. This wall 
is the membrana tympani, or drum-head 
of the ear, which consists of three main 
layers—a middle fibrous (the lamina pro- 
pria), an external cuticular (stratum cu- 
taneum), and an internal mucous mem- 
brane layer (stratum mucosum). It is 
impervious to the air, but its tension is 
controlled by the tensor tympani muscle, 
which produces either greater or less 
rigidity according to requirements. The 
result of this arrangement is that the un- 
dulations outside the drum- head are 
transmitted to the air on its inner side 
without any change in their characteri§- 
tics. 

The structure coming next in anatom- 
ical order is the bony partition separating 
the middle ear from the internal ear and 
constituting the inner wall of the tympa- 
num. In this partition there are two ort- 
fices, termed the round window and the 
oval window. ‘The round window is 
closed by a vibrating membrane by which 
the vibrations of the air in the tympanic 
cavity are transmitted to the lymph fill- 
ing the hollow spaces of the labyrinth, or 
internal ear, and in that lymph produce 
undulations of identical character. 

Another path of transmission is through 
the ossicles—three small bones called the 
mallet, anvil, and stirrup, which articu- 
late with each other. The mallet is in 
contact with the drum-head and conveys 
the vibrations to the anvil, which, in turn, 
transmits them to the stirrup. The inner 
end of this third bone, called its foot- 
plate, closes the oval window, in which it 
has sufficient free movement to vibrate 
and thus produce undulations in the 
lymph of the labyrinth in all respects like 
those propagated from the inner surface 
of the round window. 

There is also a third, or subsidiary 
route, some vibratory movement travers- 
ing the bones of the skull, a pathway of 
small consequence when the others are in 
normal condition, but saving some rem- 
nant of hearing when they are destroyed. 

Up to this stage of the process undef 
consideration there has been vibration, 
and vibration only. It began with the 
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SECTION OF THE MIDDLE AND EXTERNAL EAR, SHOWING EXTERNAL AUDITORY MEATUS, DRUM-HEAL, 
MALLET, ANVIL, AND STIRRUP 


hammer stroke upon the bell of the stee- 


‘ple clock and continued through the me- 


dium of the atmosphere to the drum- 
head, then through the ossicles and the 
air inclosed in the tympanum until by 
means of the round and oval windows it 
reached a fluid medium in the lymph fill- 
ing the labyrinth. Upon this entire course 
the essential characteristics of the vibra- 
tions have remained unchanged. At no 
stage of the process has sound been pro- 
duced, and where the function of the in- 
ternal ear is suspended or destroyed there 
never can be sound; for this highly spe- 
cialized neural mechanism is the only 
thing endowed with the power of per- 
ceiving vibrations as sounds. 

On this account all the various parts of 
the external and middle ear taken to- 
gether are called the conducting mechan- 
ism of the organ, while those parts in- 
terior to the inner wall of the tympanum 


are denominated the perceptive mechan- 
ism. What is given forth by the bell in 
the clock steeple and by other bodies 
termed “sonorous” is not really sound, 
but vibration. Where there is no percep- 
tive auditory mechanism there can be no 
sound; waves may beat against a coral 
reef far out at sea and cause powerful 
vibrations in the air, the water, and the 
solid reef itself, but if there is present no 
animated creature endowed with hearing, 
all the commotion produces no sound, for 
sound production is, without exception, 
dependent upon the interpreting power of 
highly specialized nerve tissue ; but vibra- 
tion exists everywhere, in the earth, in 
the surrounding atmosphere, and in the 
interstellar spaces occupied by the all- 
pervading ether. 

The undulations propagated from the 
bell in the steeple have been followed 
upon their course to the lymph contained 
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in the labyrinth. Here they come in con- 
tact with an exceedingly delicate and 
elaborate structure termed the cochlea, a 
name due to the resemblance its shape 
bears to the shell of a snail. Upon the 
inner surface of the cochlea is the organ 
of the Corti, in which are distributed the 
distal terminals of the auditory nerve, 
each fibral ending in a hair-cell in inti- 
mate relation with a rod-like body ex- 
tremely minute in size. Of these rods 
there are several thousand, and they have 
definite mathematical relations to an 
equal number of vibratory movements, so 
that they manifest a mechanical selective 
action in regard to the undulations with 
which they come in contact; a particular 
rod responds to a certain undulation 
which possesses corresponding qualities, 
but is unaffected by all others. 

Upon the side of the labyrinth next the 
brain the trunk of the auditory nerve ap- 
pears and takes a course across the me- 
dian line to the auditory center situated 
in the convolutions of the cerebrum, or 
front brain—a part often called the sen- 
sorium and regarded as the seat of the 
intellect. Somewhere in this front brain 
the sounds perceived in the cochlea are 
conducted by the auditory nerve to the 
respective center to be interpreted as 
thought, and thus the vibratory move- 
ments, advancing through mediums solid, 
gaseous, and liquid, culminate in the func- 
tional act of hearing. 

The perception of sound must not be 
confused with the acquisition of ideas 
brought to us by sound or with emotions 
which sound excites. Our minds may re- 
ceive such ideas and emotions by other 
agencies; but the auditory perception is 
an apprehension quite unique and pecu- 
liar and arising in only one way, just as 
odors can be known to us only through 
the olfactory nerves and savors only 
through the gustatory. 

As has been already observed, the 
stroke of the hammer upon the bell pro- 
duced vibrations whose frequency was 
constant, the number occurring in a sec- 
ond being always the same. When these 
vibrations reached the cochlea, they pro- 
duced a response in one of the rods of 


Corti which was insensitive to all vibra- 
tions of a different frequency, and when 
the vibrations came to be interpreted as 
sound, this particular one caused the per- 
ception of a musical tone. The quality or 
pitch of such a tone is invariable, though 
in other *respects there is liability to 
change. It is a succession of these tones, 
ranging from the lowest to the highest 
pitch, which constitutes the musical scale 
of seven octaves recognized by the human 
ear. 

So far, hearing has been considered 
with reference to its causation, in accord- 
ance with the principles of the science of 
physics; but it has other features of 
which physical laws give no explanation, 
Both it and sight are avenues for the 
transmission of ideas and the excitation 
of emotions. In regard to ideas, these 
two special senses seem to supplement 
each other and to have a parity of useful- 
ness, some ideas being conveyed better by 
one and some by the other. In the do- 
main of the emotions, hearing has the 
greater cogency. The exquisite pleasure 
which many persons derive from music is 
rarely equaled by the enjoyment of any 
visual experience, and in both man and 
the lower animals the most abject forms 
of terror are caused by threatening 
sounds heard in the dark or where the 
object of fear is concealed from sight. 
No satisfactory explanation of these phe- 
nomena has come to the writer’s knowl- 
edge; but some claim that those who are 
congenitally deaf, or who have lost their 
hearing in infancy, are absolutely de- 
prived of some part of the psychic devel- 
opment which is dependent upon the 
emotions. 

A few remarks upon a cognate subject 


may well be added to what has been said 


of hearing, because this subject is excit- 
ing much interest and receiving studious 
attention. The topic alluded to is “Sub- 
stitutes for the Auditory Sense.” There 
is here no reference to those mechanical 
contrivances, such as the ear-trumpet, 
which assist the conducting mechanism of 
ears whose functional power is impaired. 
These devices are adjuvants to the audi 
tory sense when it is damaged, but are in 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE COCHLEA, SHOWING AUDITORY NERVE AND ORGAN OF CORTI 
INCLOSED IN THE BONY CAPSULE 


no manner substitutes. A true substitute 
is one which brings to the brain the infor- 
mation normally conveyed by the sense of 
hearing, now in abeyance, without mak- 
ing use of the perceptive mechanism of 
the ear. 

Of course, by far the most efficient 
substitute is sight. To it the deaf natu- 
rally turn for assistance; as the familiar 
saying puts it, “The deaf man hears with 
his eyes,” and upon sight we depend in 
systems for educating deaf - mutes, 
whether use is made of the manual alpha- 
bet or of the lip-reading in the oral 
method. Vision is and will always con- 
tinue to be the main substitute for audi- 
tion ; but what can be done when sight is 
wanting, as well as hearing? Both are 
sometimes congenitally absent, and un- 
fortunately their joint destruction is not 
infrequent as a result of the dreadful in- 
juries caused by rapidly moving machin- 
ery in our modern mills and factories. 


In the absence of these two senses, 
what avenues remain for maintaining in- 
tercourse between the mind and the ex- 
ternal world? The olfactory and gusta- 
tory nerves can render but little aid, be- 
cause their strict specialization confines 
their operations to the narrow boundaries 
of smell and taste. Aside from them, 
there are only the nerves of general sen- 
sation (the multisensors), which are 
widely distributed over the surface of the 
body and to which are due our sensations 
and perceptions of pain, of weight, of 
roughness and smoothness, and of heat 
and cold. These specialized functions 
cannot be substitutes for audition, be- 
cause hearing is in no way concerned 
with weight, heat or cold, or the other 
perceptions mentioned. 

The multisensors have, however, an- 
other function—the recognition and par- 
tial measurement of vibrations. Here 
there is some resemblance to the phe- 
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nomena of audition, which, as has been 
shown, originates in vibratory move- 
ments. The question arises, whether the 
perception of vibration can be the means 
for conveying to the brain the same kind 
of ideas as are conveyed by audition, or, 
in other words, whether the acoustic 
process progressing from bell to brain 
can convey ideas, if there is omission of 
the final stage, the stage in which vibra- 
tion is transformed into sound? It is cer- 
tain this question can be answered af- 
firmatively in regard to simple ideas con- 
cerning material objects. This is shown 
by the following illustration, drawn from 
commonplace experience, easily verified 
by any one: 

In an upstairs room are seated two 
men, the first possessing all the special 
senses, the second entirely deat. Their 
position is such that the street below is 
out of the range of their vision. A heav- 
ily laden motor truck passes the house at 
a rapid rate, causing a powerful vibra- 
tion in the roadway and shaking the win- 
dow frames of contiguous buildings. 
The first man hears sounds of a rumbling 
and of a rattling character ; the rumble he 
attributes to the impact of wheels upon 
the stone paving, the rattle to shaking of 
window sashes, and he declares confi- 
dently that a very heavy vehicle has just 
passed by. The second man hears no 
sound, but is acutely conscious of a 
strong, jarring vibration distinctly felt in 
different parts of his body. He knows 
that this effect can be produced by a 
heavy vehicle, and, in absence of any 
other probable cause, he confirms the as- 
sertion made by his companion, with con- 
fidence equally as great. The brain of 
the deaf man receives the idea by means 
of a perception of vibration, just as the 
brain of the other receives it by a percep- 
tion of sound. 

Simple ideas like the above are readily 
conveyed through perceptions of the mul- 
tisensory nerves; but doubt has existed 
regarding the transmission of complex 
ideas, particularly those of an abstract 
character. This doubt is now dispelled by 
the remarkable experiences of a woman 
devoid of both sight and hearing. 


Sometimes the misfortune of an indi. 
vidual confers great benefits upon the 
community. Alexis St. Martin, a young 
Canadian, was mutilated by an explo 
sion ; he ultimately recovered his general 
health, but there remained a large fistu- 
lous opening through the coats of the 
stomach and the abdominal wall. Through 
this fistula the inside of the stomach was 
fully exposed to view, and it was possible 
to observe all the different changes un- 
dergone by food from the time it was 
swallowed until it passed from the stom- 
ach into the duodenum. Such observa- 
tions were carefully made, and they con- 
stitute the chief foundation for our 
knowledge of this stage of the digestive 
process. 

In a like manner, the misfortune which 
befell Helen Keller has become the means 
of opening up a region of thought previ- 
ously unexplored and greatly broadening 
our knowledge of substitutes for the spe- 
cial senses. In early childhood a severe 
illness deprived her of both sight and 
hearing, and for a time she was shut up 
in a prison of total darkness and abso- 
lute silence. Ultimately Miss Sullivan, a 
teacher of the blind, was sent to the girl’s 
home, and for years devoted herself to 
the task of establishing communication 
between the imprisoned mind and the ex- 
ternal world. For reasons already given, 
it was necessary to rely almost entirely 
upon the nerves of general sensation, 
whose function of transmitting and per- 
ceiving vibrations was most analogous to 
functions of the lost senses. This was 
indeed a frail bridge, but it spanned the 
chasm between the girl’s mind and the 
outside world. Intercourse was estab- 
lished, knowledge of many kinds ac- 
quired, and finally a degree from Rad- 
cliffe College (the Harvard annex for 
women, having identically the same ex- 
aminations as Harvard)* put the seal of 


*Concerning Helen Keller’s studies and ex- 
amination at Radcliffe, Mr. Arthur Gilman, one 
of her instructors, wrote: 

“She was successful in every subject, and 
took ‘honors’ in English and German. | think 
that I may say that no candidate in Harvard 
or Radcliffe was graded higher than Helen in 
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success upon one of the most wonderful 
achievements in the history of education. 
The attainments of Helen Keller have not 
only inspired us with hope to ameliorate 
the condition of those deprived of sight 
and hearing, but they indicate possibilities 
in the multisensory nerves that invite ear- 
nest research, with the prospect of re- 
markable advances in both physiology 
and therapeutics. 


Eprror1aL, Note.—*What is Hearing?” 
is the fourth article Dr. Gile has contrib- 
uted with a view to awakening the gen- 
eral public to the immediate necessity of 
more carefully safeguarding the sense of 
hearing. Unfortunately many persons 
are unaware of—or indifferent to—the 
various causes that may diminish or de- 
stroy the sense of hearing. Thus these 
articles, each emphasizing certain phases 
of the subject, each sending the warning 
note of lurking dangers, should be wel- 
comed by all who desire good hearing 
and who realize the priceless value of un- 
impaired hearing; for examples may be 
found on every hand of hard-of-hearing 
adults whose heavy loss might have been 
averted had ordinary care been taken in 
the beginning. Experts conservatively 
estimate that there are more than three 
million hard-of-hearing or deaf adults in 
the United States, and that there is a con- 
stant increase exceeding the increase in 
population, due largely to ignorance or 
indifference to possibly disastrous results 
of causes that might have been avoided. 
It has also been stated that one in every 
three of our total population has some 
defect in hearing. ‘Thus the pressing 
need of a more intelligent conservation 


English. The result is remarkable, especially 
when we consider that Helen has been study- 
ing on strictly college preparatory lines for 
one year only. She had had long and careful 
instruction, it is true, and she had always the 
loving ministrations of Miss Sullivan in addi- 
tion to the inestimable advantage of a concen- 
tration that the rest of us never know. No 
man or woman has ever, in my experience, got 
ready for these examinations in so brief a 
time. How has it been accomplished? By a 
union of patience, determination, and affection, 
with the foundation of an uncommon brain.” 


of this important sense of hearing should 
be apparent to every sensible person. 
For the information of our many new 
subscribers, we will add that Dr. Gile’s 
first article, “Tinnitus Aurium,” appeared 
in the May, 1916, number of THE Voita 
REvIEw, attracted wide-spread attention, 
and brought nearly a hundred letters to 
the editor from persons suffering from 
“ringing in the ears” or “noises in the 
head,” asking for the address of Dr. Gile. 
The second article, “The Causation of 
Deafness,” appeared in the July (1916) 
VoLta ReEviEw, presented the principal 
causes that lead to loss of hearing, told 
how to avoid certain dangers, how many 
trifling disorders may be “starting points 
for grave maladies of the ear,” and of- 
fered helpful suggestions for using sim- 
ple preventives in certain cases. The 
third article, entitled ‘““The Menace in 
Suppurating Ears,” appeared in the Octo- 
ber (1916) number of THE Vora ReE- 
VIEW, and emphasized the important need 
of “prompt and thorough treatment of 
disorders of the nose and throat, which 
are responsible for a very large propor- 
tion of diseases of the middle ear, espe- 
cially in childhood.” Dr. Gile resides in 
Philadelphia, and is an instructor in otol- 
ogy in the University of Pennsylvania. 


WHY SOME PEOPLE NEVER BECOME 
LIP-READERS 


My friend, have you heard of the town of 
Yawn, 
On the banks of the river Slow, 
Where blooms the Waitawhile flower fair, 
Where the Sometimeorother scents the air 
And the soft Goeasys grow? 


It lies in the valley of Whatstheuse, 
In the province of Letherslide ; 

That tired feeling is native there— 

It’s the home of the listless Idontcare, 
Where the Putitoffs abide. 


The Putitoffs never make up their minds, 
Intending to do it tomorrow ; 

And so they delay from day to day 

Till energy dwindles and hopes decay. 


—Author and periodical unknown, 
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WHEREFORE “MUTE”? 


BY JERRY ALBERT PIERCE 


Wwe its usual thoroughness and 
lack of tact, the Century Diction- 
ary blandly tells us that a mute is: (1) 
A silent person; (2) a hired attendant at 
a funeral; (3) a looker-on; (4) a door- 
keeper; (5) a shelter for hawks; (6) a 
pack of hounds, and (7) the dung of 
fowls. 

In official papers emanating from the 
Governor’s office and from legislative 
committee rooms, the Colorado State 
School for the Deaf and Blind is fre- 
quently referred to as the “Mute and 
Blind School.” I used to be a pupil in 
that school. Therefore, I suppose, I am 
a “mute.” After due deliberation, I have 
decided that I prefer to be a hired at- 
tendant at a funeral. It appears to be 
remunerative and apparently does not 
call for much exertion. But step up, 
fellow-mutes, and take your own choice! 

A few months ago I shied my lance at 
the head of an editor whose paper is pub- 
lished in the interests of the deaf. I ob- 
jected to his promiscuous use of this ex- 
tremely unnecessary and irritating word 
“mute.” He replied: 

“T am glad that you sent in your criti- 
cism of the word ‘deaf-mute.’ Of the 
three thousand or so of Jewish deaf in 
New York City only one per cent can 
speak naturally. Of the other ninety- 
nine per cent less than one-half have 
been given lip-reading and articulation 
lessons. And of those who have been 
given such ‘lessons, very few can readily 
articulate and lip-read. Therefore, we 
are quite justified in referring to the deaf 
as deaf-mutes. ‘True, some can articu- 
late, but articulation and lip-reading are 
not natural functions, but are really ac- 
quired functions. They are naturally 
mutes. So they are understood to be by 
the normal people and so they are classed 
physiologically.” 

Mr. Futterman’s argument contains 
much subject-matter for thought. It is 
really one of the most concise statements 
of belief ever issued by any one cf man- 


ual and dual tendencies. It shows why 
one man, working with all his heart in 
the interests of the deaf, cannot meet half 
way another man who differs with him 
only as to whether the fingers or the 
tongue shall speak. But I think I have 
Mr. Futterman on the floor at one point. 

He says that the deaf are “naturally 
mutes,” and that they are “understood to 
be so by the normal people and so they 
are classed physiologically.” 

If there is such a person as a “natural 
mute,” it is he who is deprived of the use 
of his vocal organs from the moment of 
his birth. I know one of them well, but 
he is not deaf in the slightest degree. 
When a child is born, it is deaf for the 
first few days, no matter whether the 
deafness is to continue throughout life or 
not. But it is not dumb. It is not a mute, 
natural or otherwise. Every mother lis- 
tens for the first cry of her new-born 
child. Every doctor and nurse is appre- 
hensive if that birth cry does not come, 
for with the first spasmodic little sound 
comes breath and the beating of the heart. 
The congenital deaf baby and the hear- 
ing baby both have the same natural cry 
of awakened life. The future “mute” 
starts out in life as noisily as the hearing 
child and, as it grows older, its little 
grunts and chuckles and whimpers are 
not a bit different from those of its nor- 
mal brother or sister. There is not an 


‘anatomist in the world who can tell 


whether a baby is to be deaf or not by 
examining its vocal organs. It is only 
the neglect of later years that results in 
their atrophy. This breaking down of 
the function of producing sound is nat- 
ural only in that it resembles the same 
weakening which takes place in any other 
bodily function when that function is not 
allowed to develop. No man or woman 
who has looked into the matter carefully 
can honestly say that dumbness or “mute- 
ness” in the deaf individual is natural; 
that it is physiologically coincident with 
deafness. And, even in adult age, the 
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absolutely speechless deaf man is not a 
mute. He can ordinarily give vent to 
some manner of sound. 

A believer in technicalities might claim 
that I am arguing from a wrong use of 
the word “natural.” He might declare 
that anything is natural which develops 
without human aid; that a deaf man is 
naturally dumb because deafness natu- 
rally prevents the development and use 
of his voice. This is correct to a certain 
extent. A man’s finger may be ampu- 
tated. ‘Two “natural” results are possi- 
ble: he may develop gangrene or he may 
have a rudimentary nail grow on the 
stump. A man may lose his hearing. He 
may become dumb or he may develop 
such a use for his eyes that speech may 
be retained and speech-reading may be- 
come as natural to him as hearing. In 


_ either case the result is good or bad “nat- 


urally” in proportion to the extent other 
“natural” functions come to the aid of 
the injured member. 

Mr. Futterman comes out with another 
correlated argument that the deaf are un- 
derstood by the normal to be “naturally 
mutes.”” This is much harder to answer. 
For one thing, there may be a difference 
of opinion as to what a “natural mute” is. 
For another, it is quite impossible to 
group the whole mass of “normal” peo- 
ple and make a conjecture as to what 
they do consider the deaf to be. Mr. Fut- 
terman’s own people—the Jewish deaf of 
New York City and the people who live 
in the immediate neighborhood of the 
Clarke School—very likely hold entirely 
different views on the subject. The Jew- 
ish deaf of New York City, emigrants 
and children of emigrants, have never had 
the opportunity of really understanding 
what may be done for a deaf child. To 
them a deaf person is a mute because he 
is speechless. They cannot alter their 
opinion until there is a greater percentage 
of orally trained deaf among them. To 
those who have had an opportunity of 
seeing the results of speech and speech- 
reading, a deaf person is one who has al- 
most incredible powers of communica- 
tion. These are the extremes in our 
country. Between them is a larger class, 


the greater part of our population. To 
them a deaf man or woman is a rarity. 
They see one not once in a month, or a 
year perhaps. Deafness is to them some- 
thing they have heard of, but something 
of which they have no great personal 
knowledge. They have heard of speech- 
reading; they know that deaf children 
are sometimes taught to speak. They 
probably have no well-defined opinion as 
to “muteness.” They cannot present 
more than the opinion they have ob- 
tained through the press or from others 
who have had some experience with a 
few deaf people. They may speak of the 
deaf as being “deaf and dumb” or as 
“deaf-mutes,” but they do so because it 
is the generally accepted term of the un- 
knowing. As jurymen they have no pre- 
conceived opinion. 

This use of the word “deaf-mute,” or 
of its particularly aggravating relative, 
“mute,” by the newspapers and maga- 
zines reminds me of the habit of classify- 
ing certain people as “colored” in the di- 
rectories. The descriptive information 
thus given may be of some value in iden- 
tifying a friend in a long list of John- 
sons, Browns, and Smiths, and, of course, 
to be consistent, it is necessary to apply it 
to the more uncommon names and spec- 
ify which of the Kiplings and Zimmer- 
mans are “colored.”’ But it seems to me 
entirely needless for every newspaper re- 
porter to carefully mention that the sub- 
ject of his story is a “mute” or a “deaf- 
mute.” In a newspaper the other day [ 
got the information that the “mute” son 
of the King of Spain had joined the Boy 
Scouts.’ In the same issue was a state- 
ment that two “mutes” were to be hanged 
for murder. If these descriptions are 
necessary as news matter, why cannot the 
reporter tell us, for instance, that the 
cross-eyed son of the Prince of Graus- 
tark has joined the Elks, or that two men 
afflicted with adenoids have been sen- 
tenced to be hanged? It is hard enough 
to tolerate deafness without having it ad- 
vertised at every point. No deaf man 
particularly objects to being referred to 
occasionally as “deaf”; but for a news- 
paper to call a speech-reading, speech- 
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uttering deaf man a “mute” is techni- 
cally and legally an act of libel. Brought 
to a test in court, it is doubtful whether a 
deaf man could collect damages for such 
an offense against truth; but if I were a 
newspaper reporter and was compelled 
through mental inefficiency to use such 
expressions as “they fled the burning 
building in scanty attire,” “terrible holo- 
caust,’ and “mute” I think I would be 
careful to place the word “alleged”’ be- 
fore “mute.” 

The word “dumb” seems to be a more 
logical one than “mute,” if it is necessary 
to distinguish between the two classes of 
deaf people. Mr. Futterman asked me 
what word I would use in referring to 
his ninety-nine per cent. I think that 
“deaf and dumb” would be all right. A 
dumb animal is one which can make 
noises, but cannot speak. A dumb man 
is one who can use his voice to a lesser 
extent than is necessary to make himself 
intelligible. But a magazine which is 
working as hard for all of the non-hear- 
ing as is the Jewish Deaf, and which 
does not use “mute” or “dumb” in its 
official title, should overlook such small 
incidents as dumbness and call both 
classes “deaf.” Mr. Futterman’s one per 
cent can speak. Therefore they should 
be considered. A public speaker could 
not very well start his discourse with the 
words, “Ladies, gentlemen, and others,” 
even though he did hold well - founded 
opinions of some of his audience. 

The difficulty in answering Mr. Fut- 
terman rests not so much upon the class 
of people he represents, and that other 
class of the normal who know of the 
teachings of Miss Yale, Miss Garrett, and 
Mr. Wright, but upon the fact that the 
orally trained deaf man is not conspicu- 
ous. A _ speaking, speech-reading deaf 
man does not advertise. He makes his 
way through the world very much like 
any one else. Except to his own imme- 
diate acquaintances, he is not at all differ- 
ent from the average man. But let two 
deaf and dumb persons meet in a public 
place, and instantly the normal are given 
an edifying exhibition of certain condi- 
tions attendant upon deafness. It re- 
mains in their minds much longer than 
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their casual remembrance of contact with 
a speech-reader who understood them 
“miraculously” and who spoke as well as 
they. Again, the orally trained deaf man 
is not so common. It is impossible to be- 
lieve that the proportion is ninety-nine to — 
one; but it is quite certain that there are 
more deaf people who use signs than 
those who do not. 

Not long ago | was gently reprimanded 
for claiming that oralism is a certain 
remedy for all evils possessed by the 
deaf. I claimed that the use of speech 
and speech-reading would drive away the 
problem of existence as applied to the 
deaf, and that special trade instruction 
would not be necessary. I was called a 
theorist. Leaving the question of trade 
instruction behind just now, I come for- 
ward again with the claim that the aboli- 
tion of signs will remove the word ~ 
“mute,” as applied to the deaf, from the 
dictionary. This is axiomatic, but it gets 
down to basic principles. If the deaf are 
“thought of” as being “mutes” by the 
normal public—the employing public— 
there is a very small chance of their ever 
being placed on an equal plane with the 
normal, socially or industrially. The 
world likes conformity. 

I look forward to the time when this 
utopian condition will be with us. It all 
rests with the normal people who make 
their snap judgments, who establish 
schools for the deaf, and who are at 
heart more ignorant than prejudiced. It 
rests, too, upon the deaf and upon the 
educators of the deaf. I have but slight 
respect for an orally trained deaf man 
who reverts to “deafmutism’’; who does 
harm to the system that has educated him 
by displaying signs in public places. I 
have no sympathy at all for the deaf man 
who deliberately chooses the easier way, 
and gives up his standards of living in 
order to create for himself greater social 
happiness. I believe that the deaf man 
who is keeping the faith is doing good in 
the world, even though his material ac- 
complishments be slight. 


You confer a favor on many when you in- 
duce the librarian of the public library to keep 
Tue Vorta Review on file. 
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DOLLARS OR DUTY? 


BY JOHN D. WRIGHT 


UPERINTENDENT Tillinghast, of 

the Oregon State School (combined), 
in his paper announcing the result of his 
investigation of the attitude of educators 
of the deaf toward the establishment of 
segregated oral departments in combined 
schools, says: 

“It appears that Mr. Wright’s question, 
‘Eventually, why not now?’ is quite to the 
point. The only reply in most cases re- 
lates to the difficulties of providing for 
the immediate and ultimate additional ex- 
pense involved.” 

It is acknowledged that the suggested 
plan would be better for the children for 
whom the State assutnes the responsi- 
bility. It is acknowledged that it is a 
feasible plan. It is acknowledged that it 
would be desirable. It is acknowledged 
that it would result in making these wards 
of the State more successful and more 
efficient citizens. And these acknowledg- 
ments are equivalent to saying it is the 
duty of the State to provide these advan- 
tages ; but because of the dollars the duty 
is not performed. Dollars weigh more 
heavily on the souls of the legislators than 
duty to helpless children. 

It is no luxury for which we are beg- 
ging. It is no extravagant standard of 
living. It is no “frill” in education or 
popular fad of the moment; not at all. 
It is for the basic, the fundamental, the 
essential ability to communicate by speech 
with others; to possess as much as is 
possible of the rightful heritage of every 
child, the power to use the universal 
means of communication of the world— 
as rightful a heritage as that of “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Yet the States decline to do their duty be- 
cause of the few additional dollars in- 
volved—pitifully few in comparison to 
the huge amounts wasted yearly by politi- 
cal graft and inefficiency. As a matter of 
fact, increased earning and producing 
power of the beneficiaries would even- 
tually repay the State many times its 
added expense. 
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It is a mean and ignoble argument 
when used against these helpless little 
children, handicapped by their affliction 
of deafness, who can look only to the po- 
litical organization of society for protec- 
tion and assistance. 

It is a reply unworthy of our great 
Commonwealths of the South and West— 
Commonwealths that inflate their chests 
and use torrents of large-sounding words 
to describe the magnitude of their accom- 
plishments and the immensity of their re- 
sources. When I hear their citizens fill- 
ing the air with big, boastful words I al- 
ways feel like asking, “And how far be- 
hind are you in your education of the 
deaf ?” 

Some years ago the old, outgrown and 
antiquated buildings of a State school for 
the deaf burned. No lives were lost and 
the property loss was not serious. When 
the plans were under discussion for pro- 
viding new buildings and new equipment, 
I ventured to address a letter to the Gov- 
ernor of the State, calling his attention to 
his very rare opportunity to place his 
State at the very forefront of progress in 
the education of the deaf—an opportu- 
nity to stand on the shoulders of all the 
world and benefit by the mistakes and the 
painfully acquired wisdom of others. I 
urged him to appoint a commission of 
two or three competent men to go and see 
other institutional enterprises, and make 
themselves intelligent on the best prac- 
tises, before committing his State to a 
policy that would bind it for half a cen- 
tury at least. It was especially in the in- 
terest of the cottage plan of housing that 
I wrote, because I heard that there was 
talk of again building a great central 
structure for massing the pupils. Such a 
structure once built would condemn that 
school for many generations to an inflex- 
ible and antiquated system rapidly being 
abandoned by far-sighted and intelligent 
communities. It would put the school 
hopelessly in the rear when it had a won- 
derful chance to be at the very front. 
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In his reply, the Governor went so far 
as to say that, in his opinion, the cottage 
plan of housing was better than the cen- 
tral-structure plan, but the State was too 
poor to undertake it. It is a great and 
enormously wealthy State, with vast re- 
sources, most of which are well devel- 
oped ; but at that time it was indeed poor 
and impoverished in the matter of 
breadth, foresight, and intelligence of its 
political leaders. 
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The old error was repeated and thou- 
sands of deaf children will be institution- 
alized in that State for many generations 
to come. Dollars weighed heavier than 
duty. 

Shall they again gain the victory over 
duty and far-sightedness in this matter of 
increasing the efficiency of speech teach- 
ing in combined schools by the establish- 
ment of segregated oral departments for 
new pupils? 


AN ACCOMPLISHMENT AND A BLESSING 
BY MARY DUGANE 


EADING speech from the lips is an 
accomplishment! And the expert 
speech-reader may well be proud of his 
success and glory in an art that places 
him in the enviable position of under- 
standing the spoken word by watching 
the movements of the lips. 

Besides being an accomplishment, lip- 
reading is a blessing—a double blessing! 
First, to the person afflicted; second, to 
family and friends. To take the former 
blessing first, as it is usually the one most 
eagerly sought, lip-reading increases, or 
rather restores, one’s usefulness, gives 
courage and strength and companionship, 
renews faith in one’s self. On the other 
hand, the relief that an ability to lip-read 
brings to family and friends is indeed 
great. 

Lip-reading, besides training the ‘eye, 
aids in the training of the mind. The 
person becomes more observant, the in- 
tuitive and constructive senses are devel- 
oped, and the power of concentration is 
strengthened. In other words, lip-read- 
ing stimulates into greater activity facul- 
ties that are lying dormant. 

The deaf or hard-of-hearing person is 
particularly prone to become morbid and 
introspective—a habit to be discouraged. 
When one is “out of it,” as the deaf per- 
son is in so many instances, what can be 
done? There are many hearing devices, 
some of them excellent; but for the 
slightly hard-of-hearing person an ability 
to lip-read is the simplest and most nat- 


ural relief; to the person using an ear- 
phone lip-reading adds greatly to the sat- 
isfactory use of the instrument, while to 
the very deaf lip-reading offers the only 
sure means for eliminating isolation and 
despondency. 

Deaf people sometimes place obstacles 
in their own path, and this attitude ex- 
presses itself in the following ways: “We 
cannot learn lip- reading.” “Progress 
would be too slow.” ‘We are too old,” 
etc. Noone is too old to learn. Have we 
not known this maxim since childhood? 
And no person can fail to profit in some 
degree by the study. When we stop to 
think about it, we realize that even a mod- 
erate degree of proficiency is invaluable. 

It is the exceptional person who can 
live within himself year in and year out, 
keeping a sane, wholesome outlook on 
life, and it is not alone among the hard of 
hearing that the exceptional person is in 
the minority. 

Anything that will open the way to 
closer communion with our fellow-men is 
good for body and mind. For the hard 
of hearing lip-reading is the “open door” 
to contentment, companionship, and en- 
joyable communion. 


“When my husband proposed to me the poor 
fellow’s voice stuck in his throat.” 
“Then how did you know he was proposing?” 
“Well, you see, | was afraid that might hap- 
pen, so I had taken lessons in lip-reading.” 
—From the Boston Transcript. 
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EXPERIENCES OF LIP-READERS 


BY CLAUDIA M. REDD 


HEN the editor of THe 

REvIEW asked me to tell something 
of the “experiences” of my pupils, I was 
just a little uncertain as to what I might 
truthfully say. So I wrote to a number, 
asking them to write their own experi- 
ences for Tur Vorra Review or to tell 
me just how much their training in lip- 
reading meant to them. The following 
is the results of my requests: 

No. r.—A gentleman in South Caro- 
lina, past 65, replies: “Were I not so self- 
ish | presume I would write the magazine 
article as you request, but since master- 
ing the wonderful art of lip-reading I am 
so well equipped to again manage my own 
business affairs that | would rather not 
remind the public of an infirmity which 
came so near being my ruin. My family 
find me a congenial member of the circle 
once more, and I would not part with my 
knowledge of lip-reading for any amount 
of money. In fact, it has no money value. 
And I say to all deaf persons, “Study lip- 
reading. Even if you can only read the 
speech of your family, it will be worth it.” 

No. 2.—A woman from Ohio, who has 
been deaf for some years, writes: “I have 
been home seven months tomorrow, and 
such wonderfully happy months they 
have been! I enjoy my family and 
friends and do all of my own shopping, 
marketing, and church work. I have al- 
most no difficulty in reading the lips of 
those with whom I come in contact. It is 
a revelation to my friends and untold joy 
to me, my only regret being the years | 
wasted in trying to convince my friends 
and myself that I was not very deaf.” 

No. 3.—An ear specialist from a near- 
by city says: “My knowledge of lip-read- 
ing is invaluable to me, and since master- 
ing the art find life far more livable. I 
continue my practise as before, with far 
less inconvenience than I ever supposed 
possible. My secretary is always in the 
office in case I need her assistance in test- 
ing tones, sound waves, etc.; but I sel- 


dom need her assistance. Many of my 
patients do not realize how deaf I am. 
And a few do not know that I am deaf at 
all. I advise all who cannot look forward 
to regaining their hearing to study lip- 
reading. I think no hard-of-hearing or 
deaf person can really afford to be with- 
out a knowledge of this art. This is truly 
a wonderful age, and the art of speech- 
reading is one of its wonders. It has 
been well worth the struggle I had with it 
before I won.” 

No. 4.—A young business and society 
man, who is.almost totally deaf, says: “I 
did not believe it possible for one to read 
lips so well that deafness would seem an 
inconvenience rather than an affliction, 
but I am forced to admit that such is my 
case. My inability to use the telephone is 
my only serious inconvenience. I trav- 
eled alone from Philadelphia to Alaska 
and returned last summer, and only three 
times did I find it necessary to explain 
my deafness. It means so much to me 
that I am inclosing my check for $75 to 
be used in helping some deaf man who 
could not otherwise afford a course of 
lip-reading in your school. Should it 
happen that a woman needed this help 
first, by all means give her the benefit. 
Should more than one such person come 
to your notice, I would consider it a privi- 
lege to scatter more sunshine of this kind. 
I feel that I want every sufferer from 
deafness to know the wonderful relief 
that lip-reading brings. I sometimes feel 
that I can hear what is being said.” 

No. 5.—A well-known lawyer, who was 
one of my first pupils, writes: “I go into 
court and try my own cases, and feel just 
as well qualified and equipped to try a 
case in any court as though I had my 
hearing. In the trial of a contested case 
I must have some one capable of instantly 
repeating to me, with one voice, all that is 
said by all parties taking part in the trial. 
This is absolutely necessary, though | 
could understand all the different persons 
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talking in the case, as I must focus all 
that is said in one place, and it would be 
impossible for me to follow with my eyes 
so many different persons in so many dif- 
ferent positions and often speaking unex- 
pectedly. I have also stood at my office 
window on the second floor and under- 
stood persons standing on the opposite 
pavement, sixty feet away. The fact that 
I am successful in nearly every case | 
have tried, I think, shows that I have suc- 
ceeded in getting all that was in them. 
My semi-annual visits to you for voice 
training and vibratory drills have had 
much to do with my success, as I have 
managed to keep my voice natural, which 
I feel is so very essential to a deaf man’s 
career.” 

No. 6.—A<A private detective (not deaf) 
took the course, thinking it would aid 
him in his work ; he writes: “My ability to 
read lips has been of inestimable value to 
me. Had it not been for this knowledge 
I should never have succeeded in a recent 
undertaking which has won for me an 
enviable reputation. I cannot see why it 
would not be a wonderful help to every 
business man.” 

No. 7.—A young man of 20, who came 
to me when a lad of 14 to learn lip-read- 
ing and be coached in order to keep up 
with his class in a private school, writes: 
“T am taking a course in engineering at 
and have little difficulty in keeping 
up with my class. I get absolutely no 
consideration from any one except to be 
allowed a front seat in a class-room and 
a good light. I take lectures and do all 
the work demanded in the course. I have 
an electric pocket lamp which I use at 
night ; this is a joy to me, but not always 
to my friends. I mingle with hearing 
people entirely and they know no differ- 
ence. My father says my deafness need 
be no handicap in my chosen profession 
and | cannot see that it will be. When my 
mother died, two years ago, it was I who 
understood her last requests, and this 
alone compensates me for having to do 
without my hearing the rest of my life. 

No. 8.—A young girl from Georgia 
fell on a ball-room floor and struck her 


head, deafness following the injury. She 
spent three months in the school ; but, not 
being endowed with imagination, her 
progress was slow and uot satisfactory. 
She went home and discovered that even 
a limited knowledge of lip-reading had its 
compensation. She returned for further 
trial and mastered the art in a very satis- 
factory manner. She writes: “It was a 
discouraging battle at first, but it has been 
more than worth while. I can really read 
lips wonderfully well now and find little 
difficulty in understanding my friends. I 
am gradually gaining confidence in my 
own ability and find a stranger’s lips are 
not so impossible as I had thought. Any- 
way, I am more than happy that I can do 
so well, and I also find that I am con- 
stantly improving. When I fail to under- 
stand, I ask the person to repeat and they 
are always willing to do so, and I seldom 
have trouble understanding that same 
person afterward. It has been a great 
pleasure to me, and I am so glad I did 
not give up. 


Miss Jennie Hedrick has been placed in 
charge of the special speech clinic established 
in Washington by The Woman's Evening 
Clinic. The clinic is held on Saturday morn- 
ings from 10.30 to 12 o'clock, to aid children 
or others who stammer, stutter, or have lost 
their hearing. 


A New Year Note.—Miss Eliza- 
beth G. De Lany, of Syracuse, N. Y., sent to 
her hard-of- hearing friends a note reading in 
part as follows: “Happy New Year to you. 
Begin the new year well. Resolve to learn lip- 
reading in 1917, so that each succeeding year 
you will reap its benefits. Do you not deserve 
this privilege of ‘listening with the eyes? Do 
you not owe it to your family and friends to 
train yourself so that they may easily and nat- 
urally converse with you in spite of your de- 
fective hearing? Join with us—a happy band 
of lip-readers who have found, not a cure, but 
an antidote for the inconveniences of deaf- 
ness.” 


“They Who Grow Deaf” is the title of an 
interesting leaflet presenting facts that should 
be carefully studied by every hard-of-hearing 
adult. Miss Louise I. Morgenstern, 7 East 42d 
street, New York City, is the author. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPEECH IN THE CASE OF A 
SO-CALLED DEAF-MUTE 


BY SALLY SPYKER 


HE systematic evolution of speech 

is a long process and not an inherit- 
ance transmitted from parent to child in 
perfected completeness. 

Heralded by the first wail of the infant 
at birth, we may trace its development, 
step by step, from inarticulate simplicity 
to articulate complexity ; but the process 
is so slow and its fulfillment an experi- 
ence so common that we do not reflect 
upon its wonder until we are confronted 
by some irregularity which deprives the 
sufferer of the conventional mode of ex- 
pression. 

It has been said that pantomime is the 
herald of thought and the word its label. 
In this connection it may be stated that 
although the written or the spoken word 
is the most precise and the most highly 
polished mode of expression, that indi- 
vidual, who voluntarily conveys his 
thought or feeling by pantomimic action, 
by the manual alphabet, by the cry of 
pain or the shout of joy, cannot be said to 
be altogether devoid of the speech func- 
tion. 

Nor does the term “speech” necessarily 
imply social intercourse, requiring the 
presence of more than one person; yet 
such is the popular conception of the sub- 
ject. The absorbed thinker frequently, 
usually, pursues his train of thought by 
means of unspoken words, and in this 
sense it is quite possible to employ the 
process in silence and in solitude. 

The following case of articulate speech 
development during a period of one 
week — its actualization distinguished 
from its potential existence—is cited as 
pertinent at this point. The case was that 
of a young woman 18 years of age, who 
had considered herself a “deaf-mute” and 
had been so considered by others all her 
life. The history of the case is vague. 
The girl came into this community a 
stranger, earning an insufficient liveli- 
hood selling sundry articles to business 
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houses on commission. Writing and the 
manual alphabet were the media of com- 
munication. She had learned to read and 
write at a school for the deaf. It is un- 
derstood that she heard no speech spoken 
during the developmental speech period ; 
and it is believed that although possessed 
of a certain degree of hearing power 
(under other circumstances sufficient per- 
haps to have developed speech), this 
power was lost through disuse, through a 
lack of the exercise of the function of 
hearing. The child of “deaf-mute” par- 
ents and reared with “deaf-mute” com- 
panions, her environment had offered no 
incentive for acquiring articulate speech ; 
her deep psychic need or inherent desire 
for communication with others found ful- 
fillment in pantomimic action, in writing, 
and in finger spelling. 

She had made good use of such limited 
instruction as had been vouchsafed her. 
Rooks gave her pleasure and she wrote 
fluently—not always grammatically. Her 
vocabulary, measured by her opportuni- 
ties, was large and her use of words ac- 
curate. Her finger-spelling was glib. 

No lack of integrity in intellectual 
processes was disclosed by the neurolo- 
gist’s examination, and the aurist’s exam- 
ination attested a fair remnant of hearing 
power. Although unable to communicate 
with others by means of vocal utterance, 
her attainments in reading, writing, finger- 
spelling—in a word, her ability to convey 
her own thoughts to or to interpret the 
thoughts of another proved that she held 
within herself the potentiality of speech. 
Its actualization in so limited a period 
would otherwise have been impossible. 
On Monday, April 3, or one week previ- 
ous to that time—the exact date was not 
noted—she presented herself for instruc- 
tion—a so-called “deaf-mute,” with all 
the disadvantages accompanying this con- 
dition. 

By various tests made with the speak- 
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ing voice in close proximity to the ear, it 
was discovered that she was capable at 
that time of hearing and uttering all the 
simple sounds of the language; but be- 
cause the discovery was startling it was 
withheld during the first week of her in- 
struction. 
The ear which had failed to listen to 
speech and the vocal organs, which had 
failed to utter speech during 18 years, 
were untrained for the task imposed, and 
as a consequence the perceptive and ex- 
ecutive performances were most imper- 
fect and also highly discouraging. Let it 
not be inferred that during one week she 
acquired a colloquial use of speech; far 
from it. She acquired, more or less im- 
perfectly, all the simple sounds of speech, 
some of their combinations, and a few 
words. At the expiration of the first 
week the discovery made during the first 
interview was declared to her in writing: 
“You can talk now; go home and do it!” 
She returned the Monday following with 
a report from her room-mate of having 
talked in her sleep all night—it is under- 
stood that the words were simple ones 
and not grouped into sentences. So much 
was gained by suggestion! It was found 
that such success as might be attained 
through this instruction would depend 
upon awakening the latent remnant of 
her hearing power and appealing to what 
she heard, not to what she saw, for her 
entire attention hitherto had been directed 
to fingers rather than to faces, and no 
foundation for the speech-reading habit 
had been formed, but the transfer of 
visual attention from hand to countenance 
was effected during a few weeks. 

The first lessons were conducted in 
front of a mirror placed so that she could 
see both her own face and the face of the 
instructor. Her hand was held on the in- 
structor’s larynx and the sound or word 
used for practise at the moment was spo- 
ken distinctly and repeatedly in close ap- 
proximation to her ear. She then at- 
tempted to reproduce the sound or word 
as she perceived it through the senses of 
hearing, sight, and touch. In every in- 
stance she acquitted herself of the task, 


but, as has been already hinted, with 
more or less inaccuracy. At the beginning 
of the second week the aurist in the case 
advised the use of an instrument, which 
enabled her to hear quite well, and her 


subjective hearing now began to improve ~ 


rapidly ; objectively it was as though she 
heard not. Reared as alien to the speak- 
ing community, and deafness and mutism 
the impress of her earliest and growing 
consciousness, opportunity had been 
wanting for the development of the au- 
ditory associational process. 

Visual word memories had been al- 
ready established ; the kinzsthetic memo- 
ries were quickly acquired—at the end of 
the second week she had learned to say 
her name, where she lived, when she was 
born, the days of the week, the months of 
the year, and one apparently spontaneous 
sentence: “I have a new skirt; do you 
think it is pretty?” 

But the development of auditory word 
memories was a painfully slow, laborious 
process, and was accomplished only by 
visualizing the word or sentence at the 
same time that the instructor repeated it 
again and again; day after day. The aver- 
age child listens to speech long before he 
makes use of it; the young woman in 
question reversed this order of procedure 
and made use of it before listening to it. 

The instruction covered a period of 
less than three months. The early days 
of April recorded her “a deaf-mute,” 
without voice or articulation, and com- 
municating with others by means of the 
manual alphabet and writing. The latter 
days of June witnessed the development 
of sufficient volume of voice to be heard 
through closed doors from one room into 
another and the transition from the sign 
language and writing to the spoken word. 

It is regretted that the instruction— 
which was freely given — should have 
been interrupted at this time by her own 
necessity to earn a livelihood. With the 
expert guidance and compelling force of 
an instructor’s personality, her possibili- 
ties of achievement are: An easy use of 
the voice and precise, fluent articula- 
tion—in brief, membership in the speak- 
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ing community, Without such guidance 
and such incentive her probabilities are: 
A maximum of achievement at the mo- 
ment of discontinued instruction and an 
involuntary slipping away of the control 
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acquired over the muscular mechanisms 
employed in the production of speech—a 
return to her former methods of commu- 
nication with others—the sign language 
and writing. 


EAR DISEASES AND THE WAR 


OLLOWING is a portion of a very 

interesting “Paris Letter,” dated De- 
cember 7, 1916, presented in its issue of 
January 6, 1917, by the Journal of the 
American Medical Association: 

Affections of the ear are frequent in 
the army and take up much of the time of 
military surgeons. Dr. J. Molinié has 
made a report on this subject to the Ré- 
union médicale de la I-ére armée. He 
groups the cases in three categories: (1) 
Diseases contracted while with the army ; 
(2) lesions caused by “engines of war,” 
and (3) exacerbations or aggravations of 
chronic affections. 

Ear diseases contracted in the army 
constitute 21 per cent of the whole num- 
ber. The most common of these is acute 
otitis media following affections of the 
upper respiratory passages, fevers, and 
infectious diseases. From 7 to 8 per cent 
of these cases are accompanied by mas- 
toiditis. This condition is almost invari- 
ably cured in from three to six weeks and 
the patient is able to resume his service. 
The lesions caused by “war engines” con- 
stitute about 28 per cent. The external 
ear is occasionally injured, but it is 
usually the middle ear which suffers. 
Unilateral or bilateral perforation of the 
tympanum is frequent. The ossicles are 
occasionally dislocated. ‘Traumatic per- 
foration of the tympanum is character- 
ized by the presence of a narrow hemor- 
thagic border. The treatment is plugging 
of the external meatus with antiseptic cot- 
ton. The loss of hearing is slight and the 
patient is soon fit to resume his service. 

Deafness from shock is less frequent 
than that due to traumatic perforation. 
As a rule, it amounts to little more than a 
kind of auditory “dazzling,” which dis- 
appears completely with time. True and 


persistent lesions of the labyrinth are ar 
exception. The most intractable cases of 
shock deafness are of psychic origin and 
are not infrequently simulated. The au- 
ditory-palpebral reflex is of value in the 
differential diagnosis of these different 
conditions. These cases of shock deaf- 
ness are becoming more and more numer- 
ous with the increasing use of heavy ar- 
tillery. Their numbers are, in a certain 
sense, an index of the fluctuations in the 
struggle. It will be possible to reduce 
these numbers by protecting the ear of the 
combatant either by means of a flapped. 
cap worn under the helmet or by a me-- 
tallic ear protector attached to the helmet 
and capable of being lowered or raised at 
will. 

Of the ear diseases among soldiers call- 
ing for treatment, 51 per cent are chronic 
affections either aggravated or exacer- 
bated. This group is practically evenly 
divided between chronic suppurative otitis 
media and chronic deafness. The preva- 
lence of the former has been the occasion 
of a new regulation to the effect that in- 
termittent suppurations must be treated 
at the front if the lesions are limited to 
the middle ear. But these new regula- 
tions cannot become effectual unless the 
patient can be seen by a specialist, who 
will decide whether his case falls within 
their scope. 

Chronic deafness is often attributed by 
the patient to the noise of the cannon. 
There is practically never any improve- 
ment from treatment in these cases, and 
the specialist’s task is limited to formu- 
lating an opinion as to the military fitness 
of the patient. In forming judgment on 
this, it is not sufficient to take into con- 
sideration an estimate of the acuity of 
the hearing as tested in the usual way. 
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For this special purpose it is necessary to 
allow for certain compensations, natural 
or artificial, of slight deafness. The ex- 
tent of compensation can be judged only 
by a careful observation of the patient in 
the ordinary surroundings of his life. 
Further, the specialist has to bear in mind 
that there are occupations in the army for 
which his patient may be suitable in other 
respects and which do not require acute 
hearing. 

Turning, now, to war victims suffering 
from total bilateral deafness, the method 
of reéducation by lip-reading appears to 
give excellent results. This system is 
being generalized in all centers in the in- 
terior of the country. With regard to 
complete deafness, the important problem 
presents itself of differentiating between 
pathologic conditions and malingering. It 
is now well ascertained that, in addition 
to complete deafness dependent on or- 
ganic lesions, there are other genuine 
cases in which no morphologic change can 
be demonstrated. 

Differential diagnosis acquires especial 
importance because of the difference in 
prognosis in the two cases. For this rea- 
son it is necessary to employ the most 
precise scientific methods to eliminate as 
far as possible every source of error, and 
in particular that which may be due to in- 
sincerity of the patient. In this connec- 
tion it appears likely that investigation of 
the ocular and vasomotor reflexes under 
a purely auditory stimulus should offer 
the surest guarantees. The number of 
patients suffering from ear discharges is 
considerable and constitutes a heavy bur- 
den on the specialists. 

It is the practise at present to retain 
patients suffering from chronic otorrhea 
with the army. This is in correlation 
with the fact that for the most part ear 
trouble has never interfered with work in 
civil life. It is, of course, necessary to 
give these patients treatment for a few 
days. Such a treatment, properly applied, 
occasionally leads to complete cure. In 


‘the absence of complications calling for 


mastoid operation, ear discharge is not 
considered incompatible with service in 
the army. 


ENGLISH * 


A dozen years ago or more we felt the 
necessity of a greater use of English and 
a less use of the language of signs among 
our deaf pupils. We preached English, 
speech, speech-reading, the manual alpha- 
bet, and writing at every teachers’ meet- 
ing and on most other occasions. We not 
only preached, but we demanded more 
English. We used the manual alphabet 
in the chapel morning after morning for 
months and years. We insisted that 
pupils coming to the office should express 
themselves in English—spoken, spelled, 
or written—for whatever they wished. 
The results were gratifying. The atmos- 
phere gradually cleared. We obtained 
more and better English, speech, and 
speech-reading. 

Last year we had but six or seven man- 
ual pupils left in the school, so we tried 
speech in the chapel several times, with 
good results. This fall we had two man- 
ual pupils, both of whom asked for in- 
struction in speech, and are now receiv- 
ing an hour’s instruction each per day 
from two of our teachers. 

All of our chapel talks since last Sep- 
tember have been given orally. For two 
months we told, piece by piece, the story 
of Michael O'Halloran, by Gene Strat- 
ton-Porter, telling only the story of 
“Mickey.” The book was finished two 
weeks ago. Yesterday, December 12, the 
teachers of the two advanced classes were 
ill and the pupils without instructors. 

We told them that we'd give three 
prizes for the three best stories of 
“Mickey.” 

The results were most gratifying, as 
you may see in the January Eagle, in 
which all the stories will appear without 
correction. 


EprroriaL Nore.—The above editorial was 
probably written by Mr. Frank M. Driggs and 
should be read in connection with his letter on 


- another page—a letter of which we are proud. 


*Editorial in The Utah Eagle, the monthly 
magazine for the Utah School for ‘the Deaf, 
Ogden, Utah, December, 1916. 
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THE WHY AND HOW OF AN EXERCISE STORY 


BY CLARA MESERVE ZIEGLER 


HY write an exercise story at all? 
Why not read the story straight 
through as it is written? That method 
of practise has its place in teaching to 


read speech from the lips, and we fre- 


quently have pupils who demand the 
hardest sort of practise in that line—edi- 
torials, essays, books of all kinds; these 
are all good, but often to the average 
pupil quite discouraging. All these 
things can be read from the printed page 
in the ordinary way without such tense 
strain, while the important thing is to 
learn to carry on ordinary intercourse 
with our fellow beings. The conversa- 
tional English of the average person dif- 
fers from the written English of litera- 
ture by its smaller vocabulary, its shorter, 
less formal sentences, its questions, its 
incomplete phrases, its idioms and collo- 
quialisms ; and rapid practise along these 
lines is most valuable. 

The short, simple story is excellent for 
this work; but outside of children’s sto- 
ries it is difficult to find interesting 
material, especially for adults, in simple 
language. It goes without saying that 
interesting subject-matter doubles the 
value of technical practise, but most fre- 
quently the desired material is in diffi- 
cult form. More than once have I tried 
to read to pupils something that I felt 
would really interest them, only to see 
a baffled, discouraged look come into 
their.eyes as they vainly tried to grasp 
the sense from the maze of disconnected 
words they had succeeded in reading. 
That same incident given in simplified 
exercise form, with the simple phrases 
leading up to the more difficult ones, has 
left them elated with the sense of having 
accomplished something, and they go 
forth with the hope of repeating the ex- 
perience. 

The first requisite for an exercise story 
is the right kind of story. An anecdote 
is good, but it should not be too well 
known or have too obvious a point. An 
interesting incident, a tale of adventure, 


or short story can be utilized, provided 
the plot is not too involved. 

Introduce the story with some short 
explanatory sentences which will put the 
pupil’s mind into the right atmosphere, 
then work out the first part slowly—sim- 
plify, elaborate, repeat—and then, hav- 
ing prepared the way, as you approach 
the end of the story bring it to a climax 
quickly. 

In the original story which is simpli- 
fied below there is this paragraph: “Un- 
prompted and unbidden, Margery rose 
to her feet, and, raising her clasped 
hands to her forehead, bowed her plump 
little body in the Chinese salaam, her 
baby voice lisping the salutation of peace. 
The rioters stood still. Jack followed his 
playfellow’s example, bumping his little 
forehead on the table while he struggled 
through the Chinese speech of peace and 
welcome. Gravely they went through 
the ceremony of respectful salvtation 
that every Chinese child is taught.” 

This is a comparatively simple para- 
graph, that would seem at first sightvery 
easy to understand; yet when it is read 
through fairly rapidly to an inexpert lip- 
reader, it leaves him with an indistinct 
impression, if indeed he has grasped any 
of the thought at all. The same para- 
graph may be read in this way: The dif- 
ficult word “rioters” may be led up to by 
the words “crowd,” “mob.” The word 
“salaam,” which is foreign to our every- 
day speech, is approached by the words 
“bowed” and “salutation.” “Salutation” 
also prepares the way for “saluted.” 
Then the participial phrase, “raising her 
clasped hands to her forehead,” is 
changed to the more common conversa- 
tional form, “raised her hands.” Ex- 
cept for the repetition of synonymous 
phrases, the story is here told in the 
more informal way in which one would 
tell an experience to a friend: 

The baby Margery rose to her feet. 

She got up on her feet and folded her 
hands. 
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She raised her clasped hands to her 
forehead and bowed very low. 

She made a Chinese salaam. 

She spoke to them in Chinese. 

She gave the Chinese salutation of 
peace and welcome the way she had been 
taught. 

The crowd stopped. 

The mob of men stood still. 

The rioters stood still. 

Then the boy Jack got on his feet and 
did the same thing. 

He followed Margery’s example, and 
bumped his forehead on the table as he 
saluted. 

It is well to leave out the non-essen- 
tials of detail and description, as these 
often leave a pupil side-tracked, and 
while he vainly tries to get back on the 
main line the story is carried beyond his 
reach. In this paragraph— 

“Hardly knowing why, their mothers 
put the two babies side by side on the 
table against the wall, and stood beside 
them as the mob swarmed into the room, 
their slanting eyes aflame with evil and 
their vellow faces distorted with hate”— 
the last two clauses are difficult and not 
necessary to the story, although they add 
te the color. The important thing ts the 
action of the mothers as the mob 
swarmed into the room. 

The story of the incident given below 
is one that holds the attention of the 
pupil from the start, and in his interest 
his mind becomes alert and active and 
carries his thought along with the story 
almost in spite of himself: 


MAID MARGERY’S LAUGH AND THE CHI- 
NESE MOB. 


This is a true story about some little 
children. 

They were two little children who 
lived in China. 

They were born in China. 

They had always lived in China. 

But they were not Chinese children. 

They were English children. 

They lived with their fathers and 
mothers in Canton, China. 

The little boy’s name was Jack and 
the baby girl’s name was Margery, and 
they both had blue eyes and fair hair. 


They were only two or three years old 
at the time of our story. 

At that time, about twenty years ago. 

At the time of our story, in 1894, there 
was trouble in China. 

The people in China— 

The Chinese people were angry (pro- 
voked) with people from other coun- 
tries. 

They objected to foreigners. 

They wished to drive all foreigners 
out of the country. 

They planned to kill all foreigners. 

The white men knew of this feeling. 

The Englishmen were aware that they 
were not wanted. 

They felt that they were in great dan- 
ger. 

So they went to the Chinese governor 
and asked a favor of him. 

They requested the Chinese governor 
to send some one to take care of them. 

They asked for some soldiers to pro- 
tect them from the crowd in the streets. 

They told him that they were sur- 
rounded by a mob who planned mischief. 

While they were gone to the governor 
for help a crowd of angry Chinamen ar- 
rived. 

A mob of angry Chinese came to the 
house. 

They broke down the gates and 
crowded into the garden. 

They destroyed everything in the gar- 
den. 

Then they broke into the house. 

The mothers were frightened. 

The women did not know what to do. 

So they put the two babies side by side 
on the table against the wall. | 

The mothers put the babies on the 
table and stood beside them. 

They had just taken their places when 
the men swarmed into the room. 

The mob was furious and angry and 
ready to kill them. 

As the first man sprang into the room 
the baby Margery rose to her feet. 

She got up on her feet and folded her 
hands. 

She raised her clasped hands to her 
forehead and bowed very low. 

She made a Chinese salaam. 

She spoke to them in Chinese. 
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She gave the Chinese salutation of 
peace and welcome the way she had been 
taught. 

The crowd stopped. 

The mob stood still. 

The rioters stood still. 

Then the boy Jack got up on his feet 
and did the same thing. 

He followed Margery’s example, and 
bumped his head on the table as he 
saluted. 

And the rioters stood still. 

Then a fresh crowd broke into the 
room with heavy bamboo sticks and 
sharp knives. 

They shouted. 

They screamed with rage. 

There was a shelf by the door. 

There were some cups and saucers on 
a shelf near the door. 

One man threw a shelf of cups and 
saucers to the floor. 

There was a crash of falling china, 
and Margery laughed aloud. 

The mob stopped again to watch the 
babv. 


Then another man screamed, “The for-*. 


eign devils!” 

And he threw a brick at the baby, but 
it did not strike her. 

The brick just missed her. 

It struck the wall just above her head, 
and fell on the table broken in pieces. 

Margery laughed again and clapped 
her hands. 


She said, “Do it once more. Do it 
again.” 

“Nice noise. Make some more nice 
noise.” 


They threw another brick, but not at 
her this time. 

The men were very angry. 

They had murder in their hearts, but 
they could not hurt that baby girl who 
laughed. 

She laughed again and spoke to them. 

She ordered them to “Make more nice 
noise.” 

Then the men stopped scowling. 

They began to laugh. 

Their savage scowls gave way to broad 
grins. J 


They brought everything in the house 
that could be broken. 

They brought everything breakable in 
the house to be smashed before the table 
where Margery sat. 

And Margery laughed and laughed, 
and rocked her little fat body from side 
to side. 

And Jack pounded on the table and 
screamed applause. 

Everything in the house was de- 
stroyed. 

They broke all the crockery and furni- 
ture. 

They cut up the clothes and tore the 
bedclothes in pieces. 

They brought the books and tore them 
up page by page. 

But no one touched the children. 

No one laid a hand on the chiJdren or 
their mothers. 

The mob of men were busy making 
Margery laugh. 

But at last everything was destroyed. 

Everything in the house that could be 
destroyed was destroyed. 

There was nothing more in the house 
to be broken. 

At last Margery and her Chinese 
friends stopped and looked at each other. 

They looked sadly at each other be- 
cause they knew that all was over. 

They realized that their good time was 
over. 

The leader of the mob bowed. 

He saluted Margery gravely and led 
the mob out of the house. 


When the Chinese governor was sure 
that the mob had had plenty of time to 
do all that it wanted to, he allowed the 
two fathers to go home with an escort 
of soldiers. 

They hurried home and stopped at the 
sight of the broken gates. 

They were horror-struck (horrified). 

Their hearts stood still at sight of the 
destruction. 

They were afraid to go in for fear of 
what they might see. 

And then out of the broken window 
came the Sound of a baby’s laugh. 
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TALKS TO YOUNG TEACHERS OF SPEECH 
Ill. The Development of Voice for Speaking * 


BY A. J. STORY, F.E. 1. S. 


EY Res quality of the voice in speech is 
of very great importance, both in its 
demands upon the speaker and in its ef- 
fects upon the listener. The manner of 
its development in the deaf is therefore a 
matter which you should carefully con- 
sider. 

The vocal organs of the deaf are pre- 
cisely similar to those of children who 
hear, and if exercised in the same way 
with regard to their positions, tensions, 
and movements they would naturally give 
forth voice of pleasing quality and with 
ease of production. How to secure this 
natural use of the vocal organs is the 
problem demanding your consideration. 

You probably know something of the 
means adopted to accomplish this in the 
early days of speech teaching—means 
which are even today sometimes used. 


Text-books on the subject directed that © 


the basic vowel sound ar should be first 
obtained, the necessary voice being sug- 
gested by the feeling of its vibrations on 
the pupil’s hand placed at the teacher's 
throat or at his chest. Thumping the 
child’s chest or back, or both, was often 
practised in order to give the idea of 
vocal intensity. When, after much tribu- 
lation, the sound was obtained, it was ex- 
ercised in increasing and decreasing force 
for the purpose of developing control of 
the voice. 

You know the easy and beautiful way 
in which voice develops in the hearing 
child, and you will see at once that these 
methods of establishing voice in the deaf 
are in every way quite opposed to this 


*From The Teacher of the Deaf (England), 
December, 1916. Whatever Mr. Story con- 
tributes to the literature of his profession is 
worthy of careful reading. We had the pleas- 
ure of presenting the second. of these “talks,” 
entitled “The Synthetic Method,” in the Octo- 
ber Votta Review, and the first one, “Errors 
in the Consonantal Sounds,” in THe Vora 
Review for August, 1916. We hope more of 
these very helpful talks may follow. 
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natural process. And the conflict is the 
more apparent when it is remembered 
that the endeavor was to develop a full- 
toned and controlled voice in the “‘articu- 
lation” period, generally anything from 
six to twelve months. Such methods may 
properly be described as altogether unnat- 
ural. The use of natural organs in the 
unnatural way suggested by them cannot 
lead to a natural vocal result. In other 
words, if by unintelligent and improper 
suggestion you lead the child to exagger- 
ate the vibrations of his vocal cords, and 
thereby induce rigidity of his laryngeal 
muscles which should remain flexible and 
easy of movement, can you expect him to 
produce a voice that pleases you? Per- 
haps you have heard sufficient strain, 
harshness, high pitch, and other undesir- 
able qualities in the voices of deaf chil- 
dren trained in this way to lead you to 
reply at once that unnatural methods can 
never produce a natural result. 

The direct inquiry that arises from this 
is, Whether other methods are available 
which, by the form of suggestion they 
give to the deaf child, will lead him to use 
his vocal organs in such a way as to‘pro- 
duce voice more closely resembling in its 
quality that of the child who hears? 

Ordinary text-books on voice produc- 
tion are not likely to be of any great help 
to you. They seek to develop voice that 
already exists. You, as it were, have to 
create it, and clearly the methods they in- 
dicate cannot suit this primary stage of 
its development, although they may give 
you helpful ideas on its subsequent im- 
provement. Your business is to set up 
voice and develop it on natural lines. 
What are these natural lines? Funda- 
mentally, either with the deaf or with the 
hearing, the basis is that voice should de- 
velop with their needs and as the mode of 
their self-expression. As a matter of fact, 
in the earliest exercise of the voice of the 
deaf this agreement is absolute ; they use 
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it in crying, laughing, etc. And even be- 
yond this, and leaving out of considera- 
tion the technique of speech, they use 
voice naturally, in many instances, in their 
approximate imitation of the speech of 
those around them. 

Can the voice thus naturally and uncen- 
sciously formed in cry and laugh, and pos- 
sibly in rough imitations of speech, be 
continued to serve the purposes of intelli- 
gible speech? Or must you break away 
from it, as is often done, starting afresh 
and on altogether new lines which cannot 
be so natural, so far as its intelligence or 
its production is concerned. There must 
be something far wrong somewhere when 
a child gives forth a voice of good quality 
in the playground and produces an un- 
pleasant one in the school-room. If you 
can continue this natural voice for speech 
purposes, there must obviously be great 
gain, for you have already the basic me- 
dium, the voice as produced in the larynx, 
and needing only the knowledge of suit- 
ably shaping of the mouth cavity to con- 
vert it into the vowels of speech. 

But when you come to this conversion 
of the voice as emanating from the larynx 
into the vowels of speech, it is clear that 
their outward suggestions cannot be the 
same to the deaf child as to the hearing. 
And yet, as Dr. Forchhammer indicates, 
their direction, with the deaf as with the 
hearing, must be from without to within. 
You must bring voice to the child to give 
him the power to imitate it. And when 
you bring voice to the child it must be in 
terms suited to his sense condition. These 
terms must be either visual or tactual or 
both. The early natural imitations of 
speech by deaf children are always vis- 
ually suggested ; and in this they largely 
agree with the hearing child at a corre- 
sponding stage of speech acquirement, the 
latter being “more eye-minded than ear- 
minded.” ‘The obvious error of early 
methods of developing voice in the deaf 
was that they magnified the tactual appeal 
almost to the elimination of the visual. 
By them it would have been almost as 
easy to develop voice in a blind-deaf child 
as in a seeing-deaf one, so much depend- 
ence was placed upon touch by the hand 


to the throat and, to a lesser extent, by 
the appeal of the hand to the chest. Voice 
to the deaf, as Arnold states, being quan- 
tity rather than quality, and the direction 
of the work being from within to without 
(from the child’s own feeling), it is per- 
haps easy to see that vocal error was 
readily suggested and reproduced. 

Experience with the training of young 
deaf children has gone far enough to 
prove, however, that continuous arid, as 
nearly as deafness allows, natural devel- 
opment of the voice for speech may pro- 
ceed. You have probably met with deaf 
children who, of themselves and without 
any attempt having been made to specific- 
ally develop it, have evolved voice of ex- 
tremely natural quality. 

Such cases authoritatively indicate that 
visual impressions alone will often be 
sufficient to suggest and set up voice in 
deaf children. These children attempt to 
reproduce the speech they see and thus 
naturally produce voice. The explanation 
probably is that such reproductions are 
more easily made by the child when voice 
takes its proper place in speech than when 
it is absent. For instance, the naming of 
the numerals one to ten, easily illustrated 
and made interesting by doing, even when 
expressed approximately, is much more 
easily performed when voice is used than 
without it. It is easier to say one, two, 
three, four, etc., with the vowel values 
properly recognized than it is to say these 
words in a voiceless way. It may there- 
fore be that the line of least resistance 
tends to your assistance. 

In any case the attempt, so far as in the 
nature of deafness it can be, is a natural 
one, guided by the same faculty as that 
which inspires the hearing child, inter- 
ested imitation, though of course the im- 
pressions leading to the imitation are in 
the one case visual and in the other audi- 
ble. And you have the further happy as- 
surance that the models you are setting 
the child are correct. You are not creat- 
ing error. 

You may very profitably investigate the 
personal question as to how far the vocal 
errors of deaf children are the result of 
the child’s response to the incorrect sug- 
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gestions of the teacher, and we should not 
be surprised if the inquiry led to a con- 
siderable degree of self-humiliation. The 
aforesaid attempt to obtain and develop 
voice, the necessary and only the neces- 
sary changes being made, in the same way 
as the hearing child early develops it in 
the synthetic imitation of speech, is with- 
out doubt the most natural mode of estab- 
lishing it. Moreover, so developed it 
bears its natural relation to speech. It is 
at once the speaking voice. It cannot al- 
ways be said that the voices of deaf chil- 
edren, even if used for speech, are speak- 
ing voices. And yet at one time in their 
‘lives, in crying, laughing, and shouting, 
-and possibly in imitations of speech, the 
waices of these children were most likely 
‘perfectly natural in quality. 

There are children (and there would be 
vastly fewer of them if speech were in- 
troduced to them at a more suitable age) 
who do not respond in the natural way 
pointed out above. These are not so 
readily influenced by the visual impres- 
sions of speech. But you cannot regulate 
your procedure for all children by the at- 
titude of these. It is your work as teach- 
ers to invent another appeal in such cases, 
and perhaps very little in the way of spe- 
cial suggestion will overcome the point of 
difficulty. If visual suggestion fails, you 
will be compelled to resort to touch; but 
do not be in too great a hurry to intro- 
duce this. And when you do you should 
exercise extreme caution. Take care to 
keep the direction of your work from 
without to within. Apply the child’s hand 
to your own chest and not, if it can be 
avoided, to his own. If he feels his own, 
there is the risk that what he feels may 
dominate his thoughts, becoming the end 
and not the means of his effort and alter- 
ing the whole perspective of your work so 
as to become from within to without. If 
it be at all possible, keep off the larynx 
altogether. If you must appeal to it, let 
it be by the gentlest touch by the child on 
yours, but keep his hands off his own. In 
these matters it is essential that you avoid 
even the first appearance of evil. 

Do not go in for intensive methods of 


voice production. The idea of the articu- 
lation period has wrought much evil in 
our work. You can no more force the 


development of the speaking voice in 


children than you can the development of 
the arms or legs ; but by the attempt to do 
so you may easily produce some abnor- 
mality which would not otherwise ensue, 
So long as you obtain a voice of natural 
tone and pitch, and you will probably do 
this if you do nothing to prevent it, you 
need not worry about its strength. This 
will come with general physical and men- 
tal efficiency ; and if your teaching all the 
way round is properly guided and given, 
vocal strength will develop at its proper 
time. Your aim in cultivating voice is 
clearly to lead the child to use his natural 
organs in the natural way and for the nat- 
ural purpose of expression. He should be 
kept from becoming conscious of the fact 
that he has a larynx ; super-consciousness 
destroys naturalness. 

The hearing child knows nothing of the 
sort. Were he to do so, his speech would 
immediately become less perfect. With- 
out this knowledge he talks easily and in- 


_telligently. Interested imitation of what 


he hears said impels him onward. The 
deaf child must progress in a similar way 
by interested imitation of what he sees in 
the speech of others. 


THE DEFECTIVE CHILD 


The one fact to remember is that all 
the training we can give, whether literary 
or manual, can only help the defective to 
do some things better than he will with- 
out such training, and that all the train- 
ing that can possibly be given will not 
furnish him with judgment, self-control, 
or sufficient common sense to take his 
place in life as a responsible human be- 
tg. His only chance of becoming at all 
self-supporting is in an institution, under 
trained supervision and careful oversight, 
where sufficient allowance is made for his 
short - comings, and sufficient direction 
and help given him to enable him to per- 
form his tasks well.—George Bliss, M. D. 
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OF STAMMERING* | 
BY ANNE BRADSTREET STEDMANt 


T IS hardly necessary nowadays to 
I state the general cause of stammering. 
With the exception of cases of structural 
defect, stammering is of purely mental 
origin. Defined, it is the expression in 
faulty speech of the neurotic tempera- 
ment. Whether acquired or inherited, it 
is always there. There are no phlegmatic 
stammerers. 

Therapy, therefore, must be based on 
this fact. It is the theory of some (Apelt 
among them) that a cure can be effected 
only by working from the inside out— 
that is, by giving all the attention to the 
frame of mind when speaking. Another 
method, practised by many teachers who 
are not physicians, disregards the mental 
element almost entirely ; calls stammering 
a habit and approaches it through vocal 
exercises only—from the outside in. 

It is true that stammering is largely a 
habit, and that cases have been found 
where it still persisted, even after the ner- 
vous condition had been eased, simply be- 
cause the method of speaking, practised 
through a lifetime, had become mechan- 
ical. Also, in the case of children, the 
growing discouragement and accumulat- 
ing fears can often be cut short by curing 
the habit alone. 

But neither of these instances is drawn 
from the majority of cases by any means. 
Few can be so easily dismissed. The man 
with an obsession for zigzagging down 
the street in order to touch every lamp- 
post does not need lessons in walking 
through a meadow. He knows as much 


*From the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, December 7, 1916. Being contribu- 
tions of the Massachusetts Commission on 
Mental Diseases, Whole No. 157 (1916:15). 
The previous contribution (1913:14, 156) was 


by J. B. Rieger and H. C. Solomon, entitled ° 


“Spinal Fluid Sugar,” Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 

+ Of Brookline, Mass. From the Out-Patient 
Department of the Psychopathic Hospital, 
Boston. 


about walking as his instructor. Just so, 
the stammerer can produce perfectly nor- 
mal consonants and vowels when unem- 
barrassed. Practical treatment of the 
habit, vocal exercises, etc., are only half 
the battle. The treatment must go deeper 
until it reaches the fear—the emotional 
disturbance that occurs under trying cir- 
cumstances between the thought and its 
expression. 

It is here that the training of a neu- 
rologist is required. Comparatively few 
specialists in speech defect are physicians, 
while the lay teachers and so-called pro- 
fessors are legion. And yet stammering 
is as truly the province of the neurologist 
as any other nervous affection. 

When, therefore, a layman undertakes 
to treat stammering, the field narrows for 
him. To reach the mental side of his 
case, he has to rely solely on the personal 
touch. He must be the patient’s friend. 
The ideal plan is to go to the patient’s 
home, walk with him; if a child, play with 
him ; and if the patient is in school, inter- 
est the teacher of his grade in him. The 
recitation in school is nearly always the 
hardest thing a child has to contend with, 
and unless it is plainly too much for him 
he has to put up with it for the sake of 
his standing. But it is the duty of the 
speech instructor to see just kow much 
strain a child can bear, and whenever nec- 
essary to get him excused from reciting 
until, with the treatment he is receiving, 
the ordeal shall have become less dread- 
ful. Often to tell a child who is con- 
stantly bracing himself for difficulties 
that he need not do the things he dreads 
is followed by surprise, gradual relaxa- 
tion, and a new perspective, which is a 
great help to normal speech. In the same 
way other obstacles in the daily life of the 
patient can be surmounted. 

In a public clinic this ideal plan is less 
feasible and other means have to be 
found. In order to link the teacher's 
office (where, after the first, the patient 
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finds himself very much at home) with 
the outside world that is full of difficul- 
ties for him, the speech class is the next 
best thing. 

Class treatment alone is usually most 
shallow. In every case it should accom- 
pany individual attention. But individual 
treatment, pure and simple, is apt to be 
too encouraging. Everything is not over- 
come, by any means, after the patient has 
learned to speak perfectly when alone 
with the teacher,, whereas his speech in 
class is a pretty good indication of his 
progress at home. 

In the speech class there is also the 
benefit to a reserved, rather lonely patient 
of contact with others, some of whom are 
more afflicted than he is himself. He dis- 
covers that his difficulties are shared; 
that after all it is possible to treat quite 
naturally the defect about which he had 
kept tensely silent all his life. 

Then there is the opportunity in a class 
of this kind of reproducing every-day 
situations. It is not like a class in school. 
It is more informal and flexible. Every- 
thing is encouraged that tends to put the 
patient in a normal setting. The routine 
speech ,exercises of the teacher's office 
are here put into practise through story- 
telling, debate, and games that require 
conversation. No one joins the class 
until he is quite willing, and the most shy 
soon grow to like it. 

It is, of course, more difficult to con- 
verse naturally in company on interesting 
subjects than to read or recite before one 
person, and patients whom the teacher 
has considered greatly improved fre- 
quently do less well when put into the 
class. There are also degrees of difficulty 
in class work. Making a prepared speech 
or joining in a formal debate is usually 
the hardest thing for every one. In some 
cases patients who had been speaking per- 
fectly for months, when called upon to 
stand up and debate lost complete con- 
trol. Such occurrences instead of being 
discouraging are the teacher’s opportu- 
nity. They show the weak spot in the 
patient’s progress, and improvement from 
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then on, though frequently hard won, is 
no longer superficial. 

As to the elemental speech exercises, 
on which all such work is based, the 
methods used are various. They include 
many principles of singing, elocution, and 
phonetics, the most practical of which 
aim to correct a monotone by means of 
inflexion ; rapid, nervous speech by exer- 
cises in slowness; faulty breathing and 
misuse of speech muscles by training in 
breath control, relaxation, etc. 

Unfortunately these exercises have all 
to be overseen by the instructor. A pa- 
tient cannot work upon them profitably 
at home. There is little result, even when 
rules are followed quite conscientiously, 
because the patient is alone at the time, 
and those who stammer when alone are 
the rare exceptions. What he can do and 
what has to be emphasized continually is 
to use the newly acquired speech every 
day to every one, just as he does in the 
clinic. If he does not slip into it easily, 
he should keep steadily at it until it be-' 
comes mechanical ; but not every one has 
the character to do this. 

In one sense, of course, the “character” 
of the patient plays a large part in his re- 
covery ; but the word is often misunder- 
stood. Will, perseverance, ambition, are 
essential in the majority of cases. They 
make up the final third when a patient 
has been brought two-thirds of the way 
toward normal speech. But, as with 
other nervous cases, the stammerer is 
sometimes misjudged and thought to 
“give in” to his imfirmity, whereas it is 
not a “trick” to be overeome by “trying.” 
A change has to be brought about in the 
patient’s attitude of mind ; something has 
to relax, to let go, before the force of am- 
bition can even be appealed to. There are 
weak natures and careless ones; but my 
observation does not point to any greater 
lack of character on the part of stam- 
merers than of any other class of people. 
Character—moral force, that is—is not 
synonymous with mental make-up, and it 
is the stammerer’s mental make-up, for 
which he cannot be held responsible, 
which is at the bottom of his trouble. 
Cure the habit, but cure the mind as well. 
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JULIET DOUGLAS CLARK: A TRIBUTE 
BY ALICE N. TRASK 


F YOU are one of us, no doubt you 

will visit the New York School for the 
Hard of Hearing, and there have the 
pleasure of meeting Miss Juliet Douglas 
Clark, the assistant principal. From her 
youthful appearance you will not at first 
realize that she is one of the foremost 
teachers of lip-reading in the country, 
although you will be charmed by her per- 
sonality. 

Some 14 years ago the New York 
School for the Hard of Hearing was 
opened in New York City by Mr. Ed- 
ward B. Nitchie, a graduate of Amherst 
College, who had been obliged to give up 
his studies for the ministry on account 
of loss of hearing. 

On leaving college he became inter- 
ested in lip-reading and was one of Miss 
Warren’s brilliant pupils. Her method 
of instruction, which she called “Expres- 
sion Reading,” was helpful to exceptional 
minds, but probably inadequate for the 
average pupil. 

Mr. Nitchie has written six or more 
books upon his method of teaching lip- 
reading, each an improvement and en- 
largement upon its predecessor, and has 
contributed many articles to the lip-read- 
er’s magazine, THE VoLTa Review. His 
school has also been growing better and 
larger each year. During the last season 
there was a total of nearly 200 pupils in 
regular attendance, and five teachers were 
kept constantly at work. It is now lo- 
cated on the twelfth floor of the hand- 
some building at 18 East 41st street. 
There is one very large room flooded 
with sunlight, where even on hot days 
there is usually a breeze from one of the 
many windows. During several months 
Mr. Nitchie was obliged to give up regu- 
lar work in the school on account of ill 
health, and was very fortunate in being 
able to leave everything in Miss Clark’s 
capable hands. 

She has been teaching in Mr. Nitchie’s 
school since 1907, the school having first 
opened in January, 1903, giving nearly 
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all the normal lessons as well as the reg- 
ular course in lip-reading. Many pupils 
take the normal course who never expect 
to teach, because they find the instruction 
and the practise very interesting, as well 
as helpful. 

Miss Clark was one of Mr. Nitchie’s 
first pupils, and, as she will tell you her- 
self, one of the slowest he ever had. It 
was to perseverance, determination, and 
hard work that Miss Clark owes her suc- 
cess as a lip-reader, and in her teaching 
flso she gives evidence of the same ad- 
mirable qualities. 

While Miss Clark follows Mr. Nitchie’s 
method of instruction and ideas to the 
letter, she is by no means lacking in 
originality; she is also a very strict 
teacher and a very able one. She not 
- possesses the required knowledge 
arid the ability to properly present it to 
the pupil, but a finer attribute—the power 
of inspiring the pupil to his highest ef- 
fort. 
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Miss Clark is wrapped up in her work 
in the school, not only because she is suc- 
cessful from every point of view and 
happy to have found such an absorbing 
interest in life, but because she feels that 
she can give to others what has been 
given to her; and no greater happiness 
can any one gain than in giving to others 
that which enriches life. 

When, in 1911, the Nitchie Service 
League was formed to help the cause of 
the deaf and hard of hearing in New 
York, Miss Clark was one of the pioneers 
of the movement ; and even now, that the 
League has had such an unprecedented 
growth, has been incorporated under the 
name of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing, ard there are so many 
interested in its success, Miss Clark is 
still a member of the directorate. 

Her teaching takes up so much time 
that she would he glad to be relieved of 
the League work, but, as one of the di- 
rectors said to me recently, ““We can’t get 
on without Miss Clark. We won't let 
her off from board meetings ; besides, her 
lips are so easy to read.” 

As it has been with the League, so it is 
with each duty in her life—Miss Clark 


- gives of her best. To Mr. Nitchie she 


has been a most loyal helper, to her pupils 
a kind and sympathetic triend, as well as 
a successful teacher, and to every one 
with whom she comes in contact a bright 
example of what life may be made, 
even with a handicap. Her lovely nature 
shows in her face, and if I may be al- 
lowed to misquote, “Sometimes the good 
grow young.” 


THE BIG TREES SAVED 


HE National Geographic Society, 

an organization of which Washing- 
ton is proud to have been the birthplace 
and to be the scene of its chief activities, 
has accomplished many notable objects in 
the interest of science. Its publications 
have established a high standard and 
spread valuable information through the 
country and cultivated at the same time 
an artistic sense. By way of lectures and 
expeditions the society has greatly in- 


creased the store of public knowledge, 
Its contributions to the national thought 
have been invaluable. 

Specifically, the society has done much 
in the aid of works for the benefit of all 
the people. Its latest achievement in this 
line is the appropriation of $20,000, by 
means of which the government has been 
enabled to ptirchase the tract of land com- 
prising the giant trees of California— 
the famous sequoias. Owing to a pecu- 
liarity of the state of the land patents, 
these trees, though generally encompassed 
within the range of a national park, were 
subject to the will of the holders of the 
patents. An appropriation made by Con- 
gress to buy the private holdings proved 
to be inadequate. There was no time for 
a reappropriation, and in this emergency 
the National Geographic Society came 
forward with its own funds and assisted 
the government to the extent of $20,000. 
The trees are now assured of preserva- 
tion, and thus one of the greatest natural 
wonders in America stands assuredly con- 
served from spoliation. 

For this service the National Geo- 
graphic Society deserves the warmest 
thanks. It has set a splendid example to 
other organizations and to individual citi- 
zens in thus acting in season.—Editorial 
in the Evening Star, Washington, Decem- 
ber 5, 1916. 


FRIENDS WHO ARE AT REST 


Miss Mary S. Breckinridge died at her home 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, on December 12, 1916. She 
was a member of the Association from its or- 
ganization in 1890 to the day of her death. 


Thomas H. Moses, superintendent of the 
Tennessee School for the Deaf, died on Sun- 
day, December 3, 1916. 


A provide for a League for 
the Hard of Hearing in San Francisco, Mrs. 
John E. D. Trask conducted a cake sale at her 
studio that was thoroughly enjoyable and 
netted nearly $125. While preparing for the 
sale necessitated much work on the part of 
Mrs. Trask and her friends, they have the sat- 
isfaction of starting the proposed organization 
under satisfactory financial conditions. 
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DAS ABSEHEN VON DEN LIPPEN; EINE WOHLTAT FUR 
SCH WERHORIGE UND ERTAUBTE 


VON MARTHA E. BRUHN 


ASS Erblinden unsaglich viel trau- 
riger und schwerer zu tragen ist, als 
Blindsein ist wohl anerkannt. Der blind 


Geborene hat kaum eine Vorstellung von . 


dem was sehen ist ; der blind Gewordene, 
der die Farbenschénheit der Welt gesehen 
hat, verfallt in eine dunkle und schwarze 
Nacht, in der die Erinnerung an das, was 
er verloren hat, ihm unablassig fehlt. 
Wenige aber mégen sich klar machen, 
dass der allmahliche Verlust des Gehors 
bis zum vOlligen Ertauben mindestens 
ebenso schwer, vielleicht noch schwerer 
zu ertragen ist als das Erblinden. Jeden- 
falls ist der geistige Verlust grdsser, als 
der des Erblindeten. 

Die Taubheit steht wie eine uniiber- 
steigbare Mauer zwischen ihm und den 
Menschen, sie isoliert ihn, mehr als den 
Blinden. 

Die Situation des Blinden ist jedem 
sofort verstandlich, man braucht nur das 
Auge zu schliessen und mit geschlosse- 
nem Auge sich zu bewegen, um zu wissen, 
wie ihm zu Mute ist. Die Situation des 
Tauben versteht die gedankenlose Masse 
der Menschen iiberhaupt nicht, weil man 
das Ohr nicht ebenso willkiirlich und 
vollstindig von den Ténen und Gerau- 
schen der umgebenden Welt abschliessen 
kann. Der Verzicht auf die Welt der 
Tone ist dem Ertaubten schon schwer zu 
tragen, der ihm bestandig aufgezwungene 
Verzicht auf menschliche Mitteilung und 
Teilnahme wirft dunkle Schatten der 
Melancholie in seine Seele und veran- 
dert—wenn er nicht mit grosser Geistes- 
kraft dem einigermassen zu begegnen 
weiss—seinen Charakter rettunglos. 

Wie ist nun diese traurige Begleiter- 
scheinung des Ertaubens aufzuheben oder 
doch abzumildern? Was kénnen schwer- 
hérig Gewordene tun, um die Scheide- 
wand zu durchstossen, die sie isoliert? 
Der Gebrauch von Horrohren ist und 
bleibt ein kiimmerlicher Notbehelf. Auch 
das beste Ho6rrohr vermittelt nur ein 
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Verstehen auf kurze Entfernungen. Es 
zwingt den Leidenden aber zu einer be- 
standigen Bekanntmachung seines Gebre- 
chens, und gerade darin sind die meisten 
Schwerhorigen sehr empfindlich. 

Die Natur selbst zeigt hier den rechten 
Weg. Es ist ja bekannt, wie ein Sinn bis 
zu einem gewissen Grade den andern zu 
ersetzen vermag. Blinde haben ein un- 
endlich feines Gefiihl und meist auch ein 
feines Ohr. Ganz unwillkiirlich gebrau- 
chen alle Schwerhorigen als Ersatz ihrer 
Horfahigkeit das Auge; manche verste- 
hen kurze Satze, auch wenn sie keinen 
Ton davon hoéren, ohne weiteres, wenn 
sie die Redenden nur sehen k6onnen. 
Diese Kunst, das Gesprochene vom 
Munde abzulesen, muss aber, wenn sie 
wirklich zu einiger Vollkommenheit sich 
entwickeln und ausreichenden Ersatz bie- 
ten soll, methodisch erlernt und geiibt 
sein. Dann aber kann ein Schwerhoriger, 
ja vollig Ertaubter, es tatsachlich dahin 
bringen, dass er mit den Augen hort. 

Die Fortschritte welche im Absehunter- 
richt fiir erwachsene Schwerhorige in 
den letzten zehn Jahren gemacht sind, 
sind ganz bedeutend. Dies ist jedoch 
erst der Fall seitdem man erkannt hat, 
dass die bei taubstummen Kindern an- 
gewandte Absehmethode sich nicht zu- 
gleich fiir erwachsene Schwerhorige eig- 
net. Das taubstumme Kind muss erst 
eine Sprache erlernen, wahrend der 
Schwerhérige bereits im Besitz der 
Sprache ist. Was daher der Taubstum- 
menlehrer zu schaffen hat, setzt der Leh- 
rer fiir den erwachsenen Schwerhorigen 
voraus. Andere Voraussetzungen be- 
dingen auch andere Wege. Wenn der 
Taubstummenlehrer einen Laut entwick- 
eln will, so muss er zunachst denselben 
langsam vorsprechen ; das Kind sieht und 
fiihlt dann den einen gesprochenen Laut. 
Spricht man nun einen Laut langsam 
andauernd vor, z. B. uw oder i so ergibt 
das immer eine gewisse Mundstellung. 
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Stellung aber ist etwas Ruhendes, Blei- 
bendes.. Beim Sprechen im Satz werden 
jedoch beide Laute zu einer Einheit ver- 
bunden, und der Schiler soll ablesen ler- 
nen was zwischen dem u and i liegt. Mit 
andern Worten; sobald ich die zwei 
Laute « und i miteinander zu einer Ein- 
heit verbinde, so habe ich nicht mehr eine 
Mundstellung, sondern eine Mundbewe- 
gung, und diese Bewegung soll der 
SchwerhGrige absehen. 

Der Unterricht beginnt mit dem Abse- 
hen der Vokale, welches durch eine ein- 
fache Zeichnung der Mundoffnung und 
ihrer Verschiebung beim Aussprechen 
der einzelnen Vokale veranschaulicht 
wird. So haben wir z. B. beim Aus- 
sprechen des Vokals a eine weite Ab- 
wartsbewegung des Unterkiefers, bei dem 
des Vokals u eine weite Vorwartsbewe- 
gung der Lippen; der aus diesen beiden 
Vokalen zusammengesetzte Diphthong au 
gibt den am deutlichsten sichtbaren Un- 
terschied. Es folgt dann die Einpragung 
der Mundbewegung der iibrigen Vokale 
und weiter diejenige der am leichtesten 
ablesbaren Konsonanten. Es sind dies; 
f, w, v (bei deren Aussprache der Mund 
durch die Unterlippe und obere Zahnreihe 
geschlossen ist); s, ss (bei deren Aus- 
sprache beide Zahnreihen bei gedffneten 
Lippen geschlossen sind); m, b, p (bei 
deren <Aussprache beide Lippen ge- 
schlossen werden) ; sch (bei deren Aus- 
sprache beide Zahnreihen geschlossen 
werden, dabei aber ein Vorwartsschieben 
der Lippen statthat) .* 

Die Kenntnis dieser wenigen Konso- 
nanten und Vokale ermdglicht es, Silben 
und Worter zusammenzusetzen — z. B. 
Schiff — Schaf, Fuss — Fass, Baum — 
Schaum, Saum, und kleine Satze zu bil- 
den. So kommen schon in der ersten 
Stunde Satze zur Anwendung, dadurch 
wird dem Unterricht das Monotone ge- 
nommen, der Schiiler gewinnt Mut und 
Vertrauen zu dem ihm bei dieser Methode 
Gebotenen. 

Damit der Schiiler sich nicht an die in- 
dividuellen Mund- und Gesichtsbewegun- 


* Auszug aus der ersten Unterrichtsstunde 
in der Miiller-Walle Methode des Absehens. 


gen, an die Mimik eines Einzelnen ge.’ 


wohnt, finden in den Schulen fiir erwach- 
sene Schwerhorige stets schon von vorn- 
herein Abwechslungen unter den Vor- 
sprechenden statt, so dass der Schiiler in 
einer Stunde diesselben W6Orter und 
Satze von verschiedenen Personen abzu- 
sehen hat. Ferner wird von den Lehren- 
den wahrend des Vorsprechens in der 
Kopf- und Korperhaltung gewechselt, 


‘damit sich das Auge sowohl an En face-, 


Profil-, Halbprofilhaltung, als an sitzende, 
stehende, oder gar bewegende KoOrper- 
haltung gewohnt. Nicht ein mihseliges 
Entziffern wird den Schwerhorigen ge- 
lehrt, sondern er wird schon in der ersten 
Stunde daran gewohnt das vor seinen 
Augen entstehende Wortbild gleichsam 
mechanisch sich zu eigen zu machen, 
ebenso wie es der Leser mit dem geschrie- 
benen Wort tut. 

Dem Unterricht Gestalt zu geben liegt 
in der Hand des Lehrers. 

Allmahlich erweitert sich der Kreis der 
Worter, es werden kleine Geschichten 
erzahlt, Erlebnisse berichtet und die meis- 
ten Schiiler vermégen bereits der lange- 
ren Rede zu folgen. Nichtverstandenes 
wird aufgeschrieben und_ wiederholt. 
Dann kommen die grésseren Schwierig- 
keiten, deren Bewaltigung etwas langere 
Zeit beansprucht: die vielen kleinen, 
unscheinbaren, untereinander ahnlichen 
Worter, die wenig Lippenbewegungen er- 
fordern und manche ganz im Innern des 
Mundes gebildete Konsonanten in Ver- 
bindung mit dem immer schwer zu sehen- 
den Buchstaben e enthalten. Da heisst 
es, scharf aufpassen, blitzschnell kom- 
binieren, oft genug raten. Dass dabei 
auch haufig daneber getroffen wird, darf 
nicht wundern, denn der Wortschatz der 
Sprache ist ja ganz ausserordentlich 
reich, die Verbindung der Einzelsilben 
unabsehbar, das Ejiniiben bestimmter 
Satze und Wortfolgen deshalb von wenig 
Nutzen. Es gilt eben, immer sicherer und 
deutlicher jene Verbindungen unterschei- 
den zu lernen, so dass man endlich dahin 
kommt, auch langere Reden so unzweifel- 
haft deutlich zu verstehen, als dies mit 
kiirzeren ‘schon nach wenigen Stunden 
moglich ist, so, “als ob man sie wirklich 
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hore,” wie alle gut Ablesende versichern. 
Fir diejenigen die verschiedener 
Sprachen machtig sind ist noch zu er- 
wahnen dass, wer das Absehen in einer 
Sprache lernt ebenso gut in den andern 
versteht ohne besondern Unterricht in 
den betreffenden Sprachen zu haben. 
Zum Schluss méchte ich nochmals be- 
tonen, dass das sichere! Unterscheiden 
und hinreichend schnelle Auffassen der 


Mundbewegungen mittelst des Auges 
nicht auf ein Wissen, sondern auf ein 
Kénnen beruht. Es ist eine Fertigkeit, 
die sich, gleich allen Fertigkeiten, nicht 
durch Bicherstudium, nicht durch das 
gewissenhafteste Auswendiglernen, sond- 
ern einzig durch anhaltende Ubung auf 
Grund richtiger Anleitung erwerben lasst. 
Auch hier bewahrt sich das alte Sprich- 
wort, “Ubung macht den Meister.” 


THIRTY LESSONS IN LIP-READING; OR, LIP-READING 
A SPECIFIC FOR NERVES 


BY A. D. 


HE first time I went in swimming 

I knew all the motions to be gone 
through with; but somehow they didn’t 
mean much to me, for directly I tried 
them they failed to do what they were 
“cracked up’ to do, and I found myself 
choking, suffocating, and swallowing 
enough water to supply a camel for a 
cross-the-desert trip. Years after, at the 
seashore, where I saw other girls swim- 
ming like frogs, I determined to forget 
my disastrous experiences in fresh water, 
trust to the buoyancy of the salt, and re- 
member how fine a thing it would be to 
be able to swim, float, and be tossed about 
like a cork in that deep, clear, lovely 
water. Summoning up my courage, I 
walked awa-a-ay out until the waters of 
the Atlantic swirled about my—ankles. 
There I paused. When the jeers of my 
comrades became wholly unbearable, I 
took my life in my hands, waded cour- 
ageously out to a little more than knee 
depth, when I calmly let myself go gently 
backward as I had watched the others 
do and—lo I could float! In that mo- 
ment was born the confidence that en- 
abled me to learn to swim. 

Now, in later life, my experience in 
learning lip-reading has been much the 
same as that in learning to swim, my first 
lesson being the bewildering plunge— 
more movements which to many meant 
so much, to me nothing, and which left 


me floundering—wondering if I ever 
should be able to grasp the art ; wonder- 
ing if the nervous strain, the head and 
eye aches and discouragement that I con- 
jured up for the future could be worth 
enduring. In the second lesson my de- 
light at being able to recognize a few syl- 
lables was counterbalanced by a feeling 
of utter distraction when I failed to see 
them, which made me say over and over, 
“Oh please speak it to me.” And for an 
instant came that nervous sense of suffo- 
cation—a feeling that I should go frantic 
and fly to pieces if I could not hear the 
sound of the voice. This feeling con- 
tinued for some time, although after the 
third lesson my enthusiasm doubled, as 
by then, even, I saw how much a mastery 
of the art would mean—and master it I 
must. I was in for it—up to my ankles. 
After the fourth lesson I was floating, so 
to speak, for, aside from a little eye- 
weariness, no physical discomfort mani- 
fested itself. The teacher’s patience 
showed no signs of ebbing, and her quiet 
assurance that I, too, would soon “see 
things,” as the more advanced pupils 
were doing, stilled my fears and made 
me eager to rush on, confident of ulti- 
mate success. 

*T'was after that lesson, too, that I had 
an encouraging experience. I had made 
a ten-cent purchase and given a dollar to 
the clerk, who moved with the speed of 
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molasses in January, in consequence of 
which I had missed two cars and was 
wondering if I should be able to catch the 
third. Turning to look hopefully in the 
direction of my expected change, I saw 
another clerk open the little ball and take 
out money which he spread upon the palm 
of his hand, and then, scratching his head 
in a puzzled way, he slowly asked his 
customer: “Why, how much money did 
you give me?” I flew across the store to 
claim the change, which proved to be 
mine, and the high altitude had nothing 


to do with my thumping heart. I was’ 


beginning to “see things.” I had seen his 
question and was indeed afloat. 

From then on—outside the class- 
room—I caught occasional words and 
phrases. In one instance a lady who en- 
tered the car I was on knew the con- 
ductor, and, after a friendly nod, I saw 
she was about to make a remark to him, 
and quickly thought to myself, “She'll 
speak about the dreadful weather, 
weather, weath-er,” and was all ready to 
see weather when instead I saw: “Please 
give me a Colfax transfer.” After my 
seventh lesson I saw all of one side of a 
short, simple conversation that took place 
in a drug store: “How many post-cards 
do you want, grandma?” asked the elder 
of two little girls. “What? Four? We 
want two.” The cards were chosen. The 
younger child quickly paid for them and 
handed “grandma” the package, saying, 
as “grandma” held out some money: 
“We paid for them, grandma.” 

Shopping became less embarrassing, as 
I could see distinctly the solicitous ques- 
tion of the floor-walker : “Have you been 
waited on?” and his “This way, please.’ 
Prices I found were easier to see than to 
hear. Although a little puzzled by some 
of the replies vouchsafed me by superior 
clerks with lofty airs, I have grown to 
see in “kleech”—A nickel each; in “men- 
juhwan ?”—How many do you want? and 
in “y-yuhgudyuhbangbuk?”—Have you 
got your bank book? Having grasped 
the sense in these wonderfully enunciated 
sentences of my own country’s language, 
I ask myself whether I may not even look 
forward to learning lip-reading in a for- 


eign language. Once when on a picnic [ 
was amazed to find myself having a thor- 
oughly good time, as heretofore picnics, 
dinners, and receptions were things hor- 
rible to contemplate, since they repre- 
sented hours of frenzied nervousness 
and, as the old rhyme hath it, “sermons 
and soda the day after.” Yet for some 
time attacks of discouragement occurred 
as regularly as lunch time arrived, and I 
tried to read the lips of strangers sur- 
rounding me. Whoever would have 
dreamt there could be so many “styles” 
in mouths and so many variations in 
working ‘em? 

By degrees the nervous strain lessened, 
so that when in interested impatience [ 
cried, “Speak it to me,” my teacher’s re- 
assuring smile helped me to wait calmly 
for the sentence to be put into a form 
that would be clear to me. The lessons 
held more and more charm, although 
each left me at the point—where [ still 
am—feeling that just a little indefinable 
something more and I shall advance by 
strides. I am nearly through my first 
course of thirty lessons now, and I am 
so thankful for the antidote for nerves 
that the study of lip-reading is proving 
that I am looking forward to more study 
with the keenest pleasure and with im- 
patience to be at the end and realize that 
I have “made good” as a lip-reader. 


THE NATIONAL ROUND TABLE 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF SPEECH 


The National Round Table for the Im- 
provement of Speech held its first meet- 
ing at the Lexington Avenue (N. Y.) 
School for the Deaf on Friday evening, 
December 8, and the following officers 
were elected: President, Dr. Harris 
Taylor; vice-presidents, Dr. Frederick 
Martin and Mrs. May K. Scripture; sec- 
retary, Dr. Arthur Mulligan ; correspond- 
ing secretary, Dr. John D. Wright; treas- 
urer, Miss May Secor. 

The president was authorized to ap- 
point constitution, program, and publi- 
cation committees and to provide for the 
next place of meeting. Meetings will be 
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held on the second Friday evening of 
each month, and probably at the Lexing- 
ton Avenue School for the Deaf. At the 
meeting on January 12 Dr. Floyd S. 
Muckey read a paper on “The Voice.” 

The National Round Table for the Im- 
provement of Speech is a forum for the 
exchange of ideas on the correction of 
speech defects, the betterment of the con- 
dition of the deaf, and the development 


of the spoken voice. All interested in 
any of the activities of the Round Table 
are invited to become members. 

Through the publication committee it 
is expected to carry the good work of 
the Round Table to those who are unable 
to attend its meetings. The annual dues 
are one dollar, payable to the treasurer, 
Miss May Secor, 521 West 122d street, 
New York City. 


WOMEN WHO COUNT 
BY HELEN TROY * 


OVING-PICTURE actors, beware 
whereof you speak! There are 
those who hear your soundless words. 
I, for example, understand you; for this 
morning I went to see Miss Gertrude Tor- 
rey, and she opened her book and taught 
me therefrom ‘wonderful things. I am 
delighted. I might as well be deaf. 

Miss Gertrude Torrey is a teacher of 
the little-known art of lip-reading and 
the president of the Chicago League for 
the Hard of Hearing. Something more 
than four years ago she came to this city 
and undertook to extract some of the bit- 
terness from the life of those Chicagoans 
who find it difficult to catch the spoken 
wisdom of the rest of us. 

“People who are really deaf,” says 
Miss Torrey, “usually accept the inevit- 
able. It is the ones who can partly hear 
who are apt to lose hope. The nervous 
strain of trying to catch what the ear 
really does not hear always causes great 
unhappiness and not infrequently induces 
a morbid mental state and even neuras- 
thenia. So it is, above all, people of de- 
fective hearing whom we are trying to 
reach through our school and the league. 

“One of the saddest things in the 
world is the depression of one who has 
lost his position because of failing hear- 
ing. And one of the hardest things in 
the world to find is work for a man or a 
woman whose hearing has failed. That 
may be unfair, but it is life. 


*From The Chicago Evening American. 


“Our league has been in existence for 
some months. Through it we have helped 
a great many people. For those who can- 
not afford to pay we have a teacher hired 
by the league, who gives free instruction 
in lip-reading on certain nights of each 
week. When our members have learned 
to understand, we try to find work for 
them. 

“Our work does not confine itself to 
young people. We have, for instance, 
one man of 72 who has just learned to 
see people speak. You would be amazed 
to see the transformation in our pupils 
as they learn. Young men and young 
women who have been moving sadly 
about, with drooping shoulders, brace up 
and take a new interest in life. They 
find places for themselves where they 
can work, and people never know that 
they are different from any one else.” 

“But do you really believe,” I asked, 
“that outsiders—strangers—wouldn’t no- 
tice something queer about them?” 

Miss Torrey looked at me strangely 
and then a sweet smile came into her eyes. 

“I hear your voice,” she said, quietly ; 
“but if I should shut my eyes I would 
not be able to understand a word that 
you say. I am a lip-reader. Do I seem 
queer?” 


Miss Clara E. Zassenhaus expects to open 
a Miiller-Walle School in Buffalo, N. Y., and 
give instruction in lip-reading to the adult 
hard of hearing. 
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A PRACTICAL BOOK FOR THE LIP-READER* 
BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


S THE poet or somebody has re- 
marked, there are all kinds of peo- 
ple with all kinds of minds. Some minds 
are capable of instant discrimination 
when a new subject is presented. They 
work with facility, grasping essentials 
and rejecting the inconsequent. Other 
minds are like the jaws of a snake, who 
is compelled to retain and swallow any- 
thing he gets inside his mouth, because 
his teeth curve backward and, no matter 
how incongruous the object, he has no 
facilities for immediate ejection. 

A gentleman of the latter type of mind 
was seated next to a deaf young woman 
at a dinner. There are, by the way, since 
we are interested in classifications, two 
divisions of deaf people: the “Yes” class, 
who say “Yes” to everything, and the 
“What?” class, who will say “What?” 
till doomsday or until they understand. 
The young lady belonged to the “What ?” 
type. Her dinner partner turned to her 
and asked a question which was sug- 
gested to him by a conversation going on 
across the table. Unfortunately she did 
not know what the people on the other 
side of the table were talking about, and 
the gentleman’s question, coming out of 
a clear sky, without context to guide her, 
looked exactly like this: 

“Do you lie uooee ?” 

“What?” asked the lady, registering 
painful attention. 

“Do you lie uooee ?” 

“What?” 

“Do you lie uooee ?” 

The gentleman, as I have remarked, 
was of the type of mind that resembles 
the jaws of a snake. He had started to 
swallow the conversation by beginning 
with this sentence, and he was by nature 


*The Miller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading 
for the Deaf. Bruhn Lip-Reading System. 
By Martha E. Bruhn, Principal of the Miiller- 
Walle School of Lip-Reading and the Miller- 
Walle Training School for Teachers in Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


incapable of rejecting it and starting on 
something else, for the teeth of his brain 
curved backward, so he went on: 

“Do you lie uooee?” 

And the lady went on saying “What?” 
She was not an accomplished lip-reader, 
She had never attended a conversation 
class, where she might have learned in a 
measure to take a conversation into her 
own hands and put her partner at his 
ease. She just said “What?’’ until she 
had reached the stage of semi-hysteria, 
at which a deaf person begins to wish 
that death meant annihilation and that 
he or she could die. Everybody at the 
table began to look at the couple, but the 
gentleman persisted, red-faced, in saying: 

“Do you lie uooee?” 

And I believe he would have gone on 
saying it and the lady would have gone 
on saying “What?” until their dinner 
grew cold and the coffee came and went 
and the guests departed and everybody 
who had been at the dinner became gray- 
haired and moved to Providence, R. L, 
or got married and begat families or 
bought a ranch in Sonora; everybody— 
that is, except the gentleman and young 
lady—who would have lost their youth 
and their teeth and died there saying, 
“What?” and “Do you lie uooee ?” if the 
man on the other side of the lady had not 
suddenly been moved to enter the conver- 
sation. He was a lawyer and he did not 
have a snake-jaw mind, and he knew that 
a straight line is seldom the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. So he butted 
in, literally, by thrusting an inelegant 
elbow between two of the lady’s ribs and 
saying, firmly: 

“Do you like to row?” 

“What?” said the lady, because she 
had been saying it so long she had for- 
gotten the rest of her vocabulary. 

“Row,” said the lawyer. “Row on the 
river.” 

“Row?” said the lady. 

“Row. Yes; row. Row a boat.” 
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“Oh,” said the lady. ‘Row a boat.” 

“Yes; boat. That's what he’s talkin’ 
about—boats, canoes.” 

“Q-o-0-0-0!” and the lady gulped with 
the immense relief of a drowning person 
who has grabbed at a straw and felt it 
turn into a life-preserver. “You said,” 
and she turned to the snake-jaw man, 
“Do you like canoeing?’ ” 

“That's it,” he replied. ‘Do you lie 
uooee ?” 

Now, that is a true story; but it is also 
a perfectly good fable, and the moral of 
it is that all conversation is not lip-read- 
ing practise. The lawyer’s method of 
talking was of real value in helping the 
young lady to learn. The other man’s 
method might have driven her insane. 
And yet scoffers say there is nothing in 
methods. 

Our ancient and oft-quoted Bulwer 
was right when he characterized lip-read- 
ing as a subtle art. It is subtle to teach 
and subtle to learn. The sole means of 
advancement is practise. The best prac- 
tise is that which is based on idiomatic, 
conversational talk. Yet a beginner can- 
not keep abreast of an ordinary conver- 
sation, and the efforts of untrained as- 
sistants to help him are often galling in 
their inadequacy. A pupil goes ahead 
faster if he supplements his regular les- 
sons with practise at home; but the best 
of relatives are often uncertain quanti- 
ties and friends are well-meaning hin- 
drances, because they do not know how 
to adapt their vocabularies to the lip- 
reader’s peculiar needs. 

Miss Bruhn has recently issued in its 
second thousand a book that is designed 
first and foremost to give a pupil the help 
he needs in the exasperating business of 
practising lip-reading at home. The 
Miiller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading is 
not a mere setting forth of the principles 
of the Miiller-Walle Method. It is a ve- 
hicle for practise, a guide to systematic 
exercise, so arranged that an inexperi- 


enced helper can aid the student without, 


tiring or discouraging him. 
Of the book’s 247 pages, only 12 are 


devoted’ to the theory of lip-reading. 


The descriptions of speech movements, 


though entirely adequate for the pupil 
who wishes to study alone, are notably 
brief. The suggestions for mirror prac- 
tise involve no long analyses of separate 
positions. Practise, practise, practise 
forms the keynote of this book. 

The only real progress in lip-reading, 
it cannot be insisted upon too often, 
comes through reading rapidly uttered 
speech movements. In order that the 
pupil may understand rapidly uttered 
speech from the very start, the exercises 
offered him must be simplified; things 
“hard to see” must be expertly preceded 
by things “easy to see”; synonyms must 
be substituted for one another; parts of 
speech must be arranged and rearranged, 
not indeed to weaken the pupil by mak- 
ing lessons easy, but to make the road 
from simple to complex practicable for 
him to travel. 

In the Miiller-Walle method of lip- 
reading this purpose is accomplished in 
two ways—that is, by leading, both 
physiologically and psychologically, from 
the simple to the difficult. The lessons 
start with words in which labial conso- 
nants predominate. May we? May she? 
May you? May they? goes the first les- 
son. Where is the farm? IWhere is 
mamma’ Behold, the beginner, no mat- 
ter how lacking in self-confidence, is 
reading the lips, and he is reading rapid 
speech, with no mouthing or exaggera- 
tion about it. He takes courage and his 
interest grows. 

Give it to me. Give it away. Give it 
to them. JWéill you give it to me? Will 
you come? Will you go? When will 
you come? When will you go? runs the 
third lesson, and the pupil is guided 
gently over two of the most difficult 
sounds that a lip-reader has to struggle 
with—the hard g and k, which are invis- 
ible. Moreover, these exercises are so 
arranged that even a person with no 
knowledge of how to talk to a deaf per- 
son can assist him in practising. 

“T am hungry. I am thirsty. Please 
give me something to eat. Please give 
me a glass of water. I should like a 
drink of cold water” begins a story exer- 
cise. Here the association of ideas is the 
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thing. The pupil's mind is trained to 
look ahead, and he is initiated into the 
psychology of speech-reading. 

The principle of leading from the 
simple to the complex is kept-in view 
throughout the volume, and the pupil’s 
lip-reading vocabulary is steadily in- 
creased. An exercise story about some- 
thing that happens on a street-car runs 
along: 

Every morning 

Every morning I go down town. 

I go down town every morning on the 
car. 

I go down town every morning on the 
street-car. 

How much is the fare on the street- 
car? 

Who takes up the fare on the street- 
car? 

The conductor takes up the fare on 
the car. 

The fare is five cents, etc. 

New words are introduced so subtly 
that at no time is slow enunciation or ex- 
aggerated lip-movements necessary, nor 
does the pupil have to be shown anything 
beforehand. He reads the whole from 
the lips. He reads it rapidly and with 
little strain, and that is the secret of lip- 
reading practise. 

Another story deals with a stage-coach. 
The word “stage-coach,” if repeated to 
a lip-reader out of whole cloth, with no 
context to guide him, would not be un- 
derstood in kingdom come; but the story 
begins : 

Have you been away? 

Have you been away on the train? 

How far did you go? 

Do you like to travel? 

Do you like to ride on the train? 

Do you like to ride in an automobile? 

Do you prefer to ride in a carriage? 

Did you ever ride in an omnibus? 

Do you often ride in a taxicab? 

Did you ever ride in a hansom? 

Did you ever ride in a hansom in New 
York? 

Did you ever ride down Fifth avenue 
in a hansom? 

Did you ever ride in a Fifth Avenue 
stage? 


Did you ever ride on top of a Fifth 
Avenue stage-coach ? 

Did you ever ride in a stage-coach? 

This may sound very simple, but it is 
the costly simplicity which is the out- 
come of long experience. It is the sim- 
plicity of Columbus and the egg, of New- 
ton and the apple, of Archimedes and the 
bath. It runs through the whole of Miss 
Bruhn’s book and method. 

The way toward facility in the art of 
lip-reading is far from being the prim- 
rose path of happy dalliance. Nor is it 
as rapid as sliding down the banisters. 
On the contrary, it is rough and difficult 
and largely uphill. A staff and scrip, 
therefore, to use along the way is excel- 
lent to have, and that is what this book 
will be to any student. 


CONSERVATION OF HEARING * 


Within the past few years I have seen 
a number of cases of latent mastoiditis 
in adults in which the only prominent 
symptom was deafness. It is difficult to 


convince such a patient, after his acute 


symptoms have subsided, that it is neces- 
sary for him to submit to a major opera- 
tion in order to conserve his hearing. 
Such patients must be told that they can- 
not get well without operation and that 
complications may result. I have been 
able to convince these patients of the 
truth of my statements by having X-ray 
pictures of the mastoids taken. The af- 
fected mastoid shows up distinctly in the 
picture when compared with the picture 
of the other side. 

Although I admit the possibility of cer- 
tain cases of mastoiditis getting well with- 
out operation, nevertheless one adopts 
the more conservative measure, particu- 
larly as far as the hearing is concerned, 
if he operates before there is permanent 
destruction of the delicate mechanism 
which lies behind the tympanic mem- 
brane. 


*From Conservation of Hearing by Simple 
Mastoidectomy. By Harold Hays, M. 
F. A. C. S., in The Medical Times (N. Y.) 
for December. 
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CHARLIE CRANE 
BY J. FEARON 


HARLES ALLEN CRANE was 

born in Vancouver, B. C., on April 
10, 1906. When he was nine months old 
he lost both sight and hearing through 
spinal meningitis. He was admitted to 
the School for the Deaf, Halifax, N. S., 
on May 10, 1916, when he was a little 
over ten years of age. He ig one of a 
family of eight—four boys 'and four 
girls—and his parents are healthy, intel- 
ligent, and well-educated people. The 
first official notice I had of the boy was 
through Dr. Alexander Robinson, super- 
intendent of education for British Co- 
lumbia, who wrote to ask on what terms 
he might be admitted to this school, and 
gave me at the same time the address of 
his parents. A copy of our annual re- 
port, on the back of which was the man- 
ual alphabet, was sent to the parents, and 
Mrs. Crane immediately taught herself 
to spell on the fingers, and when Charlie 
arrived here we found that he had learnt 
the names of many objects, but had, 
strictly speaking, no language. 

Charlie is a bright, handsome boy, big 
and strong for his age and full of vitality. 
He has a keen sense of humor, is most 
inquisitive, and as happy as the day is 
long. If he suspects you are fooling him, 
up like a flash goes his hand to your 
throat to find out whether or not you are 
laughing. At the time of writing he has 
been at this school six months, and it is 
safe to say that he has a larger vocabu- 
lary than the average deaf child after 
five years’ instruction. He has a most 
retentive memory and seldom requires a 
word, no matter how uncommon, to be 
spelled to him a second time. Two or 
three months ago, as a memory test, I 
spelled on his fingers twice the French 
sentence, containing for him at least a 
most unusual order and combination of 
letters, “Qu’est ce que c’est que cela.” 
He repeated the sentence correctly then 
and again several days afterward. He 
had been about five weeks here when the 
school closed for the summer, and one 
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Charlie Crane (blind and deaf) conversing 
with Alexander Graham Bell and Mr. 
Fearon, at Dr. Bell’s summer home, Beinn 
Bhreagh, near Baddeck, in Nova Scotia. Pho- 
tograph by Gilbert H. Grosvenor. 


day in the holidays his teacher was sur- 
prised to see him spelling to himself the 
names of pupils. She watched him care- 
fully and found that he only omitted 
seven out of the ninety-seven pupils in 
attendance. 

In some respects, though ten years of 
age, Charlie is still a baby, while in other 
ways he is a little philosopher. Heaven 
is very real and near to him, and on more 
than one occasion he has requested his 
teacher to lift him up so that he might 
touch it. One morning recently he heard 
of the death of a schoolmate, which af- 
fected him greatly. Sitting still and 
thoughtful for a minute or two, he 
spelled “Harry is dead. He is in heaven. 
I have a spirit. God is a spirit. God is 
in me.” One evening lately, kneeling at 
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his bedside, he repeated his usual little 
prayer and, being evidently particularly 
pious on the occasion, he added, “The 
maple leaf for ever.” 

' Geography, if I may so call it, has a 
fascination for him, and he seems to be 
endeavoring to make a world for himself 
by finding out from all who come in 
touch with him the names of countries 
and what the people are called who in- 
habit them. He has wormed out the 
names of numbers of streets in London, 
Paris, New York, Washington, Vancou- 
ver, and in other cities. The other day 
he asked his teacher the names of the 
streets in heaven and she, being an ordi- 
nary mundane person like ourselves, con- 
fessed she did not know, which caused 
her to fall far in his estimation. Her ac- 
count of the daily routine duties of an 
angel and of the composition of the sun 
was equally unsatisfactory to him. 

It is difficult to approximate this boy’s 
present attainments, as every one in the 
school—teachers, pupils, and other offi- 
cers—has contributed more or less in his 
instruction. The natural method has 
been followed, and the teachers have 
been asked to try to forget that he is deaf 
and blind and to spell into his hand as 
far as possible what they or the mother 
would address to his ear were he a nor- 
mal child. In this natural manner he 
must have acquired in the six months he 
has been here a vocabulary of at least two 
thousand words, as well as endless ques- 
tion forms, which he thoroughly under- 
stands and uses. He has learnt all the 
sounds and their combinations, with the 
exception of dzh (jf), which he pro- 
nounces yet as dz. His voice is pleasant, 
and the sounds b, d, g, l, r, s, and z, so 
difficult to the ordinary deaf child, are 
very pure and distinct. Though writing 
slowly, he writes very correctly on both 
the typewriter and braille slate. This 
morning he came into the office and 
spelled “I want to telephone to Mrs. B,” 
who is one of his friends in the city. T 
thought at first he wished me to telephone 
for him, but no, he wished to telephone 
for himself. I called up Mrs. B, and 
Charlie, in a clear, distinct voice, said, 


“Please come to see me.” Each word 
was perfectly intelligible to her. I, of 
course, took her reply, which was an in- 
vitation for him to visit her. On getting 
the message, he insisted on telephoning 
an acceptance, and of his own initiative 
he said slowly, but most distinctly, “I will 
go to see you tomorrow afternoon.” He 
has accomplished all this in the short 
space of six months by the sense of touch 
alone—a sense which I think is not being 
used nearly as much as it might be in the 
oral instruction of the deaf. 

From my observation of this boy, as 
well as of Jean Veinot—another pupil 
here who is similarly afflicted—it would 
seem that, as far as the acquisition, com- 
prehension, and use of language are con- 
cerned, it is an advantage for a deaf child 
to be also blind. It is the ideal condition 
for cutting out signs and for compelling 
the child to depend entirely on verbal lan- 
guage. The marvelous progress that this 
boy and girl have made by the natural 
method and the pleasure it has been to 
them serve to convince me more strongly 
than ever that the teaching of language 
for the sake of language has been the 
bane of the education of the deaf child, 
and too often of the hearing. Many 
teachers seem to think they must teach 
language first in order that by its means 
the child may acquire information later. 
The food of the brain is not language, 
but ideas—and new, interesting ideas, 
suitable to the child’s age and experience. 
Language must be taught from the first 
in living association with these if the 
mental development of the child is to be 
normal and natural. Give a child nuts 
with good, sweet kernels and he will go 
on cracking them unceasingly; but give 
him empty shells and see how soon he 
will tire. Such is language unassociated 
with new and interesting information. 
Our children are crying for bread and 
we are giving them stones. How weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable must seem to 
our little deaf children this daily grind « of 
the language factory. 

One beautiful summer morning fifteen 
years ago I was walking round the 
grounds of our school with Helen Keller, 
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when she suddenly remarked that there 
was soon going to be a change in the 
weather. ‘There was nothing to indicate 
to my eye or untrained sense of touch 
anything but a continuation of the glori- 
ous weather we had been having ; but be- 
fore the afternoon was over the change 
had come. I asked her how she knew, 
and she said she felt it, adding that the 
sense of touch was by far the most im- 
portant sense we had, and that the possi- 
bility of its development was incalculable. 
I have found out since in dealing with 
deaf-blind children that this is undoubt- 
edly true. Touch is, in certain respects, 
far more accurate and delicate than sight 
or hearing, and speech is far more tangi- 
ble than visible. The speech of the deaf 
is far from what it should be, and I feel 
that this is largely our fault as teachers. 
I am convinced that if the speech of the 
average deaf child is ever to approach the 
normal, it will not be brought about 
through inherited speech tendencies or 
sight alone, but largely by the develop- 
ment and use of these marvelous touch 
sensations. If Charlie Crane had been 
brought under instruction here five or six 
years earlier, I feel sure his speech would 
have been far nearer the normal than 
that of any totally deaf child in our 
school ; and is it not possible that if Helen 
Keller had been taught from the first by 
speech and speech-reading alone her 
wonderful attainments would not have 
been less than they are? This is largely 
a theoretical idea, but it is expressed to 
call more attention to the marvelous pos- 
sibilities of the sense of touch, and in the 
hope that its further development and 
use may be instrumental in improving the 
speech of the deaf child. 


UNCORRECTED COMPOSITIONS AND LETTERS 
BY CHARLIE CRANE 


Prince is a dog. He can run. He is 
grey. He is good.. He can bark. He 
has a tail. He is a big dog. He is in 
Vancouver. I have a cat called Bill. Bill 
is brown. Bill can mew. Bill is a good 
cat. It has a fur. Bill can climb up a 
tree. Bill and Prince are my cat and dog. 


CHARLIE CRANE 


Mr. Fearon went to Five Island Lake. 
He skated on the ice. I went to Mr. 
Lawrence’s house with Jean. I ate baked 
beans and bread and foxberries and 
pound cake. I drank tea. Mr. Lawrence 
took the boys to the woods and they 
brought the spruce. The wind is blow- 
ing very hard. This is the twenty-fourth 
of November. 
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Dear ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL: 

Mr. F. is well. You are in Washing- 
ton. It is a city. I saw Graham and 
Nancy Fairchild last summer. What 
street is their home on? I dug in the 
garden yesterday. I am talking to you 
on the paper. I got a box of fudge and 
chocolates from my mother this morning. 
Jean wrote a long letter to you on the 
type-writer. It is snowing very hard. I 
will coast in a sled. I am industrious. 

Your loving friend, 
CHARLIE ALLEN CRANE. 


My Dear FATHER: 

I got a letter from you. I went for a 
walk yesterday. I received a box from 
my mother on Friday. You are a very 
good man. This is Monday. I will go 
home to Vancouver in June. I have a 
new cap and mittens and braces and gar- 
ters and a tie and pepper-mints and chic- 
lets. It is raining very hard. You are in 
your office on Homer Street. The boys 
went to the woods yesterday. I received 
a letter from Thomas. This is the fifth 
of December. I shall have examinations 
in June. Hazel has a type-writer. Har- 


‘riet goes to Queen Mary School. The 


ground is very muddy. 
Your loving son, 


CHARLIE ALLEN CRANE. 


The boys went for a walk last Sunday. 
Madeline came from Harbour Grace, in 
Newfoundland, on the Florizel. The boys 
went to the woods for spruce last Mon- 
day. Mr. Leon drilled the boys last 
Tuesday. Mr. Goucher helped me. The 
boys played on the'sitting last Wed- 
nesday. The boys the sloyd 
last Thursday. This is Friday. The 
boys will work at sloyd. Mr. Lawrence 
is on duty with the boys. I intend to go 
to Mr. Bateman’s house after school. I 
shall have bread and butter and jam and 
cake and tea for supper. I shall bathe 
tonight. I amanice boy. Mrs. Bateman 
will come for me. I telephoned to Mrs. 
Bateman this morning. 


Dear SANTA CLAUS: 


Please bring me a big sled and skates 
at Christmas. You will arrive in two 
weeks. You have a red coat with white 
fur cuffs and a red cap and white hair 
and white beard. The boys will see you. 
You are an old man. You have a big 
sleigh and eight deers. You will give 
new toys to the boys. You will be in the 
dining room. 

Your loving friend, 


CHARLIE ALLEN CRANE, 


GERMANY IN WAR TIME* 


BY MRS. H. H. GALLISON 


“The deaf are made to ‘hear’ by their 
eyes, by lip-reading. ‘Hearing is thus 
restored to them by a three months’ 
course. I visited the three grades that 
compose the curriculum, and was sur- 
prised to see how readily the ability to 
converse is regained by the soldiers. They 
are taught by pictures and _ blackboard 
drawings, in easy stages, how the sounds 
of the letters, of words, and eventually 
of sentences are formed by the lips, 
tongue, palate, and larynx. I was able 
to converse with the members of the 
graduating class, who could lip-read so 
wat that it was hard to believe that they 
had lost: their hearing. 

“Perhaps the most humanly interesting 
experience in the two lower grades was 
to note the frank delight of the soldiers 
when they found that they could convey 
the sounds they could not hear. With 
what patience did they watch a slow com- 
rade; how complete their satisfaction 
when he, too, was able to repeat the exer- 
cises, or, in the second class, to convey 
the contents of the short stories that were 
systematically built up to keep nimble the 
soldier’s brains ! The atmosphere 
of the school, its struggle, its persever- 
ance, and its human conquest took me off 
my feet.” 


*From The Outlook for December 13, 1916. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SEGREGATING THE ORALLY TAUGHT 


Urau ScHOoL FoR THE 
DEAF AND THE BLIND, 
Ocpven, Utan, December 13, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. De LaAnp: 

Replying to your letter, I am happy to say 
that we have in our new building, Primary 
Hall, as nearly a pure oral school as we can 
have. The building is situated about 300 feet 
from the main building. It will accommodate 
50 children. We have 36 there this year. 
These youngsters live there, go to school there, 
play there, and are kept apart from the other 
children. They use the same gymnasium, the 
same swimming pool, the same hospital, but do 
not mix or mingle with the other pupils. 

Of course, we are delighted with Primary 
Hall and the segregation of the younger pupils 
from the older ones. We think, too, that the 
pupils now entering school will get the speech 
habit more easily, more quickly. We feel that 


the move is a right one educationally. 


There is, however, a bigger idea to be 
worked out—the “Cottage-system” idea. Our 
hopes are to gradually rebuild the institution 
into such a system and have the pupils live in 
family groups, so that they may share in the 
responsibility of home duties more. I do not 
mean that this is a “speech” idea, yet we might 
get more and better speech. I do mean that 
we institutionalize our boys and girls in the 
big groups. We do too much for them. They 
do too little for us and the school. Mr. Bled- 
soe has such a school, so has Mr. Allen 
(Watertown, Mass.). 


Very truly, 
Frank M. 
Superintendent. 


DECEMBER 5, 1916. 
To Tue Epiror: 

I have received some of your literature, 
though do not know how you obtained my 
name, but I shall have to ask you to please not 
send me any more of it. After reading its 
pages, instead of a pleasant after-effect being 
enjoyed by the reader, it causes too much de- 
pression and makes one feel that a deaf person 
is of no use whatever and is only in every- 
body’s way, and that so much trouble has to be 
taken with them to make them understand any- 
thing. You treat your subject in a very indeli- 
cate way. It is neither polite nor in good form 
to continually remind deaf people that they 
cannot hear, or to warn others that such and 
such a person is deaf, and that they have to 
almost resort to drastic means to make that 
person understand. 

Let me tell you a few things. It is only a 
few years since I have been deaf, but my expe- 
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riences with a good many people have been 
very ludicrous indeed, to say the least. I have 
studied lip-reading and get along very nicely 
with people who talk naturally—that is, in the 
same way that they talk toa person who can 
hear; but it is an impossibility to understand 
people who shout at the top of their voices and 
make such exaggerated expressions with their 
lips. Then there are a great many others who 
seem to be too timid to talk; they must waste 
valuable time in writing what they have to say. 
They don’t stop to think that a few minutes 
lip-practice is all that is necessary most of the 
time. It is not an easy matter to understand 
every one the very first time they talk, but 
after a little while, if they have patience to let 
one become acquainted with their lips—I mean 
their way of using them while they are talk- 
ing—it would be very simple to understand 
most everything that is said. 

A deaf person is no different from other 
people; their minds are quite alert, and they 
are quite capable of comprehending everything. 
When they have not the use of their ears, they 
have their eyes; they can see everything; noth- 
ing escapes them. 

So I think that you could spend your time in 
a better way if you were to write a magazine 
and pamphlets on some other subject that 
would be more pleasantly entertaining than in 
betraying the failings of deaf people to the 
world at large. Every one makes mistakes at 
the beginning of anvthing they try to do, and 
a deaf person’s mistakes are no different from 
those of a person who can hear. 

Yours truly, 


BuREAU, 
Wasuincron, D. C., December 9, 1916. 
Dear MapAm: 

We thank you for letter of December 5th, 
mailed on the 8th, asking us not to send litera- 
ture to you. We only sent one set of reprints 
and a sample copy of the magazine, and did 
this at the request of a friend. Of course we 
shall comply with your request not to send 
more, 

Were you here we could show you many let- 
ters expressing grateful appreciation of our 
unselfish efforts to call attention to the possi- 
bilities of lip-reading in completely transform- 
ing the lives of many.discouraged hard-of-hear- 
ing persons. The fact that during the past six 
weeks about forty hard-of-hearing persons 
have subscribed for the Vorta Review indi- 
cates that the magazine contains. much that is 
helpful to those whose hearing is vanishing. 
Again, the fact that ten hard-of-hearing per- 
sons are now taking lessons in lip-reading 
where one took lessons three years ago is an 
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indication that some recipients found our liter- 
ature worthy of careful consideration. 

Three years ago three schools for instruction 
in lip-reading were advertised in the VoLTa 
Review. Today we carry the advertisements 
of 35 schools, and, judging by the number of 
pupils enrolled in these different schools, as 
shown in letters received by us, it is reasonable 
to conclude that three years hence ten hard-of- 
hearing persons will be studying lip-reading for 
each one now receiving instruction. This is 
further evidenced by the earnest requests that 
come asking us to encourage teachers of lip- 
reading to open schools in cities where no 
schools are now established. We do no teach- 
ing, do not train teachers, and have no meth- 
ods or mechanism for sale; but we do try to 
help with serviceable suggestions. 

During the past three years the Volta Bureau 
has sent out, free of charge, more than fifty 
thousand reprints that we felt would prove 
helpful and encouraging to the deaf and the 
hard of hearing. We have also sent out about 
fifteen thousand free copies of our magazine, 
Tue Review, every number of which is 
said to be “an inspiration to hard-of-hearing 
persons” striving not to lose their grip on all 

that makes life worth the living; heroic souls 

who desire to continue to participate in the so- 

cial functions and the business activities of 
every-day life, notwithstanding that hearing is 
vanishing or has gone. 

You write that you believe we could spend 
our time in a better way. That may be true; 
but will you please point out the way? And 
if you visit Washington please call on us, and 
we will gladly show you what others have to 

| say. Then you may say, as many eminent 

women have said after honoring us with a 

visit: “What a blessing it is that, through gen- 

erous thoughtfulness, it has been made possi- 

: ' ble for the Volta Bureau to do so much for 

3 the deaf and the hard of hearing.” 

ap With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
Frep De LAN». 


‘ FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


From the Evening Sun, New York City, 
of November 13: 


ie To the Editor of The Evening Sun. 

eS Sir: There was a lip-reading “hee” vesterday 
at the Manhattan School for the Hard of 
Hearing,’ 7 East Forty-second street, New 
York City, at which I and a number of other 
hard-of-hearing and deaf adults took part in 
a lot of merry games, all carried on and under- 
stood by means of lip-reading. None of us 
spoke above a whisper and nothing was said 
to us above a whisper; yet we all understood 
; _ forgot that each of us was more or less 
eaf. 

It is with the desire of letting other hard-of- 


hearing and deaf people know of this wonder- 
ful study, so that they, too, can benefit by it 
and join the ever-increasing army of lip-read- 
ers who look upon ear-trumpets, shouting and 
gesticulating as something that belongs to the 
dead past, that I am writing you today. Many 
of my fellow-sufferers still refuse to come out 
of their skins and do not care to learn to read 
the lips, though the study is very fascinating, 
and not difficult or expensive. 

Trusting that you will publish this letter in 
the interest of the large army of those who are 
walking in the silence and cannot read the lips, 


remain, 
M. D. §S. 
New York, Nov. 10. 


Ten Reasons Wuy I Srupy Lip- 
READING.—Teachers of lip-reading should write 
to Miss Virginia Sinclair, 410 Jefferson street, 
Milwaukee, Wis., for a copy of an attractive 
card bearing the above title that she has com- 
piled; for it contains suggestions of value. 
One teacher ordered a hundred and sent them 
out with New Year’s greetings. 


- Mrs. Elizabeth Poindexter and Miss Coralie 
N. Kenfield have been appointed teachers of 
lip-reading in the San Francisco Polyclinic 
and Post-Graduate Hospital. The lessons are 
given in connection with the Ear Clinic and 
are included in the work of the Social Service 
Department of the Hospital. 


Mrs. Rodney C. Dewey has opened a Miiller- 
Walle School of Lip-Reading at 2904 Park- 
wood avenue, Toledo, and desires to get into 
communication with the adult hard of hearing 
in northwestern Ohio. 


TEACHING PatriotisM.—The Home Journal 
in a tribute to Capt. Wallace Foster, who has 
devoted years of earnest effort in behalf of 
the deaf veterans of the Civil War, states: 
“Captain Foster has done more perhaps than 
any man in the United States in instilling 
patriotism and love of country in the hearts 
and minds of school children.” Teachers and 
parents desiring literature, placards, post-cards, 
primers, etc., that will aid in awakening in 
young people a love for flag and for country, 
should send stamps for descriptive circulars 
to Capt. Wallace Foster, 2050 North Capitol 
Boulevard, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lip-READING Bre.—The annual Lip-reading 
Bee of the New York School for the Hard 
of Hearing will be held at the New York 
Academy of Medicine, 17 West 43d street, New 
York City, at 3 p. m., on Tuesday, January 30. 
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THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HE annual mid-winter meeting of 

the Board of Directors of the Amer- 

ican Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf was held at the 
Volta Bureau on Saturday, December 30, 
1916. There were present: President 
Edmund Lyon, Secretary Z. F. Wester- 
velt, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Dr. David G. 
Fairchild, Mr. T. C. Forrester, Mr. Gil- 
bert H. Grosvenor, Mr. E. G. Hurd, and 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, chairman of 
the Advisory Committee. Letters or tele- 
grams expressing regret at inability to be 
present were received from Dr. Caroline 
A. Yale, Miss Sarah Fuller, Miss Mary 
McCowen, Dr. Harris Taylor, Mr. E. 
McKay Goodwin, Mr. E. A. Gruver, and 
Mr. John D. Wright. In her letter Miss 
McCowen asked: (1) Will there be a 
summer school at Northampton in 1917? 
(2) Will the soth anniversary of the 
. opening of the Clarke School be observed 

in 1917? : 

Following the usual formalities and the 
reading and approval of the minutes of 
the previous meeting came a discussion 
of the Wright-Lyon resolution adopted 
by correspondence and incorporated in 
the minutes of the meeting held April 22, 
1916. Criticism was expressed in regard 
to the wording of the resolution, but, 
owing to the absence of Mr. Wright, it 
was thought best to take no action at this 
meeting. 

Dr. Crouter presented the following 
resolution, which was approved: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Board 
that the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Clarke School should be observed with 
special exercises in the summer of 1917, and 
that the President and the Board of Corpora- 
tors of the Clarke School be memorialized to 
carry such observance into effect in such man- 
ner as shall appeal to them as being proper. 


Dr. Fairchild moved that Miss Yale, 
Dr. Bell, and Dr. Crouter be appointed 
a committee to decide if it be desirable to 
hold a summer meeting in connection 
with the anniversary exercises at the 
Clarke School. Carried. 

The following report of the judges se- 


lected to pass upon the essays submitted 
in the contest for the prize of $300 of- 
fered from the income of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Grosvenor Memorial Fund 
was read and approved and referred to 
the Executive Committee: 


After careful examination of the essays 
submitted in contest for the Alexander Graham 
Bell Grosvenor Memorial Fund Prize of $300, 
offered in 1916, the judges have decided that 
none comply with sufficient closeness to the 
stated requirements to warrant consideration 
in this connection. Some of the essays, how- 
ever, are excellent and could be easily modified 
to bring them within the requirements. We 
feel, therefore, that the awarding of the prize 
this year should be withheld, with the privilege 
accorded to any of the contestants to modify 
their essays and re-submit in the 1917 contest. 
Moreover, we wish to express our deep and 
grateful appreciation to the contestants for the 
painstaking and scholarly labor shown in many 
of the essays submitted.—Epmunp Lyon, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Grosvenor, as chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, reported that, on 
moving to a distant city, Mr. Frederick 
Eichelberger tendered his resignation as 
treasurer of the Association. It was ac- 
cepted by the committee, and Maj. Boyd 
Taylor, assistant treasurer of the Wash- 
ington Loan and Trust Company, was 
appointed acting treasurer. This action 
was formally approved by vote. 

Mr. Grosvenor then read the report of 
the acting treasurer, showing total re- 
ceipts of $14,595.11 and expenditures of 
$13,320.77, leaving a cash balance on 
hand of $1,465.92, with no indebtedness 
of any character. Mr. Grosvenor also 
presented the treasurer’s comparative 
statement and the report of the Auditing 
Committee, both of which were accepted 
and approved. 

Mr. De-Land presented the annual re- 
port of the Volta Bureau and a budget 
suggesting appropriations for 1917. Both 
were accepted and approved and the ap- 
propriations authorized. 

Dr. Bell stated that the United States 
Census Bureau is completing its work on 
the Census of the Deaf for rgro, and that 
the printed report will probably be issued 
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in 1917. Dr. Bell also stated that his new 
book, “Graphical Studies of Marriages of 
the Deaf,” would shortly be received 
from the printers, and that he had pre- 
sented the entire work to the Volta Bu- 
reau. The Board expressed its apprecia- 
tion of the value of the gift in a vote of 
thanks. 

During the meeting a telegram came 
from Harris Taylor stating that the 
teachers’ agency maintained by the Asso- 
ciation was not a success and suggesting 
that it be returned to the Volta Bureau. 
On motion of Dr. Fairchild, the super- 
intendent of the Volta Bureau was di- 
rected to take charge of the teachers’ 
agency. 

All the officers excepting the treasurer 
were reélected to serve for another year, 
and Maj. Boyd Taylor was elected treas- 
urer. 

After adopting a resolution to hold the 
next annual mid-winter meeting of the 
Board of Directors at the Volta Bureau, 
at 11 o’clock a. m., on December 29, 1917, 
the meeting was adjourned, subject to the 
call of the President. 

As usual, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
and Mrs. Bell entertained the members 
at luncheon and at dinner. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE CONTEST FOR THE PRIZE OF $300 


In the report of the proceedings of the 
meeting of the Board of Directors will 
be found the report made by the judges 
selected to pass upon the merits of the 
manuscripts submitted in the contest for 
the 1916 prize of $300 to be paid from 
the income of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Grosvenor Memorial Fund. 

After approving the report, it was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee, and 
the latter directed the superintendent of 
the Volta Bureau to return all manu- 
scripts to the respective writers. The 


committee expressed their appreciation 
of the wide publicity given the prize offer 
by the lay and professional press and di- 
rected that the results be communicated 


to all editors who are interested. In- 
structions were then given to publish the 
announcement of a new contest. The 
conditions detailed in the announcement 
that appears on a following page should 
be carefully studied by all contestants 
before preparing their offerings, in the 
hope of avoiding the errors that disquali- 
fied many of the manuscripts entered in 
the present contest, as noted on page 38 
of the January VoiTa REvIEW. 


THE COURAGE THAT COUNTS 


How many hard-of-hearing persons 
who have reached the allotted threescore 
and ten years have the courage to take 
up the study of lip-reading? One woman 
did, and now that she is more than four- 
score years of age she still depends on 
this subtle art to enable her to travel, 
participate in social functions, and enjoy 
the. sunshine of human companionship. 
Though her hearing has entirely van- 
ished, never for a moment has _ she. 
thought of shunning social enjoyments, 
And in renewing her membership for the 
next two years, she also sent a check that 
THE Voita REviEW might be sent regu- 
larly to a friend, also past the allotted 
term of life, because “I find the maga- 
zine very helpful in many ways, and am 
so thankful so much is being done to help 
the hard of hearing and the deaf.” 


SPEECH STATISTICS 


Following our usual custom, we pre- 
sent a graphical delineation of the prog- 
ress of speech-teaching in schools for the 
deaf in the United States as shown each 
year in the January number of the Amer- 
ican Annals of the Deaf. While the tab- 
ulation shows that the percentage of pu- 
pils “taught wholly or chiefly by the oral 
method” has doubled in 20 years, it 
should not be forgotten that only about 
one-half of these pupils are taught under 
proper oral conditions, as shown in the 
January REviEw—that is, in a 
speech atmosphere and a speech environ- 
ment. 
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SPEECH-TEACHING IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE UNITED SrTaTEs 
Statistics from the American Annals of the Deaf 
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A. Percentage of pupils taught speech. 
B. Percentage taught wholly or chiefly by the oral method. 
Number of pupils Percentage of pupils 
Total Total taught speech. taught speech. 
Year, schools. | pupils. 
A. | B. A. 
| 8 | 9554 | 5,243 | 2752 | 1661 54.9 | 28.8 | 1.74 
95 9,749 5,498 3406 162 50.4 35-6 1.66 
| yor | 10,1399 | 5,817 | 3072 | 116 | 57-4 | 
| 112 | 10,087 6,236 4089 128 61.8 40.5 | 1.27 
| 115 | 10,608 | 6687 4538 108 63.0 42.8 | 1.02 
| 4118 | 11,028 | 6088 5147 73 63.4 46.7 | 0.66 
| 123 | 10,952 7,017. 4,888 63 64.1 44.6 | 0.58 
128 | 11,225 | 7,482 5,433 100 66.6 48.4 0.890 
| 133 | 11,316 7,601 | 5,508 = 154 | 67.2 48.7 1.36 
_ 128 11,344 7,700 5,733 | 149 67.9 50.5 1.31 
| 132 | % 5,645 152 67.4 48.5 | 1.31 
11,648 | 8,040 6,500 148 69.0 55.8 | 1.27 
| 141 11,990 8209 6,760 143 69.2 56.4 1.19 
144 12,046 8590 7,238 106 71.3 | 60.1 | 1.38 
145 12,332 8,868 7,502 134 71.9 61.3 | 1.00 
148 12,588 9,302 8119 | 158 | 73-9 64.5 1.25 
| 184 | 13,193 | 9878 8661 1790 74.9 | 65.6 1.35 
149 13,301 10070 8723 135 75.2 | 65.1 1.00 
154 | 13,209 | 10, | gars | wer} 77.3 | &.3 | 13.96 
155 | 13,636 10,615 9,408 166 | 77.8 609.6 1.21 
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_ A, taught speech; B, taught wholly or chiefly by the oral method; C, taught wholly or 
chiefly by the auricular method. 
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Ora TEACHERS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 


Statistics from the American Annals of the Deaf 
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1907 

1908 
1909 
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. Percentage of the whole number of instructors who are oral teachers. 
. Percentage of instructors (not including industrial teachers) who are oral teachers. 


Year. 


| | Not including industrial teachers. 


Oral teachers. 
t Oral teachers. 
eachers. teachers. -votal 
| teachers, 
Per cent D. Number. |Per cent E. 


Number. 


260 928 487 52.5 

304 949 530 55-8 
986 


328° 1,125 734 | 65.2 
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